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THE RIGHT HAND OF THE CONTINENT. 


ly By CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 
VI. 
ces Nat J INLY we, who are to die pretty soon, need tem- 


pered steel and high explosives. Evolution 
is} can afford soft tools—and apparently prefers 
»)| the softest. Volcanoes and earthquakes and 
upheavals are only, as it were, the rolling in of 





J raw logs by her ’prentices — to where she waits 
with patient hand and cunning tools. She has 
shaped more landscapes by the tap of raindrops than by the 
Thor’s hammer thunderous on all our coasts. To carve the 
thousand cubic miles of upburst granite* between St. Elias and 
Aconcagua, she has relied not upon our excitable dynamite and 
the diamond drift. Her chisel has been —a Snowflake. Ay, and 
a thing softer, frailer, more vagrant yet — a Shadow; the shadow 
of the very peak, coddling the glaciers that shall fret it into 
shape. In her hands the imponderable sunlight weighs far more 
pe upon the face of nature, every year, than all his fists and all his 
axes, steam-shovels, ploughs, pile-drivers, fire and steel and 
giant-powder shall have weighed in all his scope when the Last 
Man lies down, done, upon a worn-out earth. All his loves and 
all his labors have not so much ordained the stature of his sons 
as has the atmospheric pressure he cannot see, and must gener- 
ally run to a dictionary to get news of. And softest, still- 
est, frailest, strongest of all her tools; cheapest, dearest, dullest 
and most efficient, is the one we most affect and can least afford 
—Time. 
~* Perkage a full vertical mile of the Sierra Nevada has been decapitated Vuir. 
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IN THE SIERRA NEVADA IN AUGUST. 


No less is true of her handicraft in human character. Crises 
and hard knocks do, indeed, develop us ; sometimes tremendously. 
A generation of stress may raise an astonishing and enduring 
new bump amid our round phrenologies. But comprehensively 
our nature is determined by the velvet arrosions of all-the- 
time. 

In the genesis of a California character (for there is such a 
thing, and already almost as individual as the Greek character) 
there have been both agencies—the trip-hammer decades, 
thumping a vast red ingot to rather surprising form; but with 
this always, and always as effective, and now carrying out the 
contract alone, the slow, sly file of Atmosphere. 

Romance has been, and to this day is, half the assets of a State 
whose billions of dollars’ worth of material production in a mere 
half-century might seem capital and bait enough. And Romance, 
howsoever we hardheads may disclaim it, is half the secret of 
every Frontier. The cowboy will snort unfeignedly if you 
accuse him of Romance; but it ison him. It is the very reason 
he is a cowboy and not a clerk. 

It was not the yellow flakes, blinking up from the bottom of 
the “pan,” that were heaviest; nor the octagonal $50 “‘slugs” * 


*Coined by Moffat & Co., 1851. San Francisco was the only city that had a gold-coinage 
of its own, as well as the largest government mint in the world. 






































THe Cacirornia,“ W1Lp_HE.LiotRoPE ” (CEANOTHUS » IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. Photo by C. F.L. 
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ringing on rough counters, nor the bank account of nuggets sag- 
ging in promoted socks. These were petty, compared with the 
Gold in the Air —the Glamour, the Adventure, the Mystery, 
the Chance, the Leviathan Hope. It was the Substance of 
Things Wished-for, the Evidence of Things Not Seen, that got 
into the blood —and thence to the marrow. It was the Attrac- 
tion of Levitation. 

To-day more than three times as much gold is mined in Cali- 
fornia every year as set the world afire in ’Forty-nine — but you 
do not hear of it. A fairly observant person might dwell a seri- 








A MINING SCENE IN *49, I n an old print, 


ous term apiece in each city of California and never realize that 
this is still one of the delving giants; that outside the United 
States the only countries in the world which equal” the gold 
product of California are Africa, Australasia, and Russia; that 
this one State still digs more gold than Mexico, Central America, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, and Brazil 
all put together ;* that gold is produced by thirty-four of its 
fifty-two counties, and silver by twenty-three of them. You 
might canvass the overland trains for a year and not find a pas- 
senger bound for the diggings — on rails that parallel, and for 


*And they surpass it. 
| Director of the Mint, 189s 
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long leagues cover, the identical foot- 
prints where already in that firstitwelve- 
month of the Rush, 42,000 men trudged 
beside their ox-teams, 2000 miles of hard- 
ship and danger, to get to the Dorado. 
Why? Well, simply because the “ Gam- 
ble” has gone out. Thanks, indeed, to 
California, fifteen millions in gold 
seems no great shakes nowadays. Above 
all, mining is now mere matter-of-fact, 
sober hard work—no longer a golden 
huckleberrying. But its volatile essence, neo ee 
its evaporated Romance, is still in the 
air —and the Romance of all that went with the Yellow Magic. 
It is much of the Unrest that infects people afar, and lures them 
to see, and clinches them to stay—as much as the excellent 
materialities they find. It has brought us and kept with us more 
and better citizens that all our fabulous crops; it is the universal 
solvent of the innumerable elements that compose the California 





San Francisco from the Bay, in 1847. 


spirit. 

There is piquancy as well as philosophy in study of the appar- 
ently radical differentiation already rigorous between the north- 
ern and southern halves of California. We may not now stray 
into discussion of the physiographic agencies which have made 
of these two practically equal shares of the same State two Far 
Countries, hinged at the cross-range of the Tehachepi and its 
accessory cape of Point Concepcion. These agencies are not 





particularly obscure, in science, and will leak out in their essen- 

tials before we are done; but it is enough, at present, that the 

two sections are about as much unlike in landscape, geology, for- 
estation, and meteorology as, say, Pennsylvania and Texas. The 

only as wide difference in any one State 
is between the eastern and western 
halves of Kansas. Of course I use these 
examples solely as measures of contrast. 
Above the waist, California is rela- 
tively almost to be classed among the 
humid climes, though without their 
vices. Below, it is of full fellowship of 
the Arid Lands, and with all their vital 
virtues. The northern half has double the 
rainfall of the southern half,” and many 
times the total precipitation. Perhaps as 





. Pre an oe — Average yearly rainfall: Boston, 48.21 inches; New 
The Postoffice in 1849. 


Corner Pike and Clay Streets. 
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York, 42.68 inches; San Francisco, 23.53 inches; Los 


Angeles, 14.56 inches. —-U. 8. Sigual Ser 
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much snow falls in the average year in northern California as in 
Massachusetts. But you are to remember that even this half- 
State is about ten times as big as Massachusetts; that it has a 
mountain spine whose j//e/ alone covers at least as much 
ground as the Old Bay State ; that its snowfall is in this stupen- 
dous Sierra (mostly above any altitude attained in the whole 
“ast), and not in its cities. The great majority of born Cali- 
fornians never saw snow, save as a glorified Presence on the 
horizon. All have seen it there, for in this vast State it is im- 
possible to get out of sight of the mountains. I presume every 
class at Harvard still has—as they used to have —some enter- 





San FrRaANcIScO, WINTER OF 1848. From an old print. 


tainment in watching the Freshman from California in his first 
game with the new toys of winter. And when snow comes 
down to our foot-hills, once in many years, tens of thousands of 
laughing people swarm upon trains and electric cars to go out 
and touch it and frolic in it, and tell their wondering children 
of how this was a winding-sheet, Back Yonder, which is here 
become a bridal veil. The snowfall of the southern half of 
the State is, perhaps, only about equivalent to that of 
the great isolated volcanoes of central Mexico— Orizaba, 
Popocatépetl, Iztaccihuatl, and their category. It would 
be no puzzle to pick out in northern California 1,000 
square miles in a piece with more growing timber and 
more running water than are in the 70,000 square miles of 
Southern California.* There is no glen—experto credite- 


* Not coyuting, of coyrse, the Rio Colorado, on our desert boundary, 

















SPANISH Moss, In NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
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in all New England, nor in the Adirondacks, nor in West 
Virginia, south central Ohio, Tennessee, nor anywhere else east 
of the Big Muddy, which cannot be matched (and probably 
beaten) at its own game of witchery of fern and brook and flut- 
tering tree by a thousand spots in northern California; while 
that wonderland has a thousand unique beauties of its only own. 
In Southern California that particular sort of thing is relatively 
rare, though extant — the thing we mean when we think of the 
Franconia Notch, for instance. The aridian Nature-gifts are of 
another category, quite as luring, but even stranger to the unre- 
spited New-Englander. 

Up there, the monarch of all tree-kind, the incredible Red- 
wood, five thousand years old, near forty feet through, 375 feet 





San FRANCISCO IN 1849, FROM THE Heap or CLay STRERT. From an old 


tall, growing on every glacial moraine, 2,000 square miles of it; 
the sugar-pine, up to cighteen feet in diameter and 245 feet in 
height; the yellow pine, up to eight feet in diameter and 220 
feet in height; the Douglas spruce, with a girth of twenty and 
a stature of 200 feet; the incomparable Madrono, Redskin of 
the Forest, dearest of all wild-wood trees; and monstrous oaks 
and buckeyes, birches, maples, yews, alders, and many another, 
worthy such a company. Down here, outside the mountains, 
groved with pines and cedars that in Maine would provoke a 
pilgrimage, and with nestling cations of deciduous trees in much 
less variety, there is little. Here a mile of live-oaks (at best of 
half the caliber of the huge white oaks of the northern valleys), 
and there a cafiada of our most distinctive tree, the royal syca- 
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RIGHT HAND OF THE CONTINENT 
more (occidentalis), far larger and more individual than its 
Eastern cousins. On the average the southern landscapes are 
naked as the Holy Land, save for the mossy leagues of orchards, 
squared with fluttering masts of the eucalyptus, along enchanted 
valleys. North, these seem but the skirts of the natural wood- 
land ; here, they are a palpable and delicious violence upon the 
bare scene. 

But neither their climates, their landscapes, nor their trees 
are much more curiously unlike than their people. Here in one 
State, and only 500 miles apart, are two cities, disproportion- 
ately representative and inclusive of the respective civilizations, 























ORANGE PICKING. Photo by Pierce 


and striking concrete types of the differentiation alluded to. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles are more than merely the two 
chief cities of the State; more than an incidental one-third of 
the entire population. To an extraordinary degree, they stand 
for California, politically, commercially, socially ; partly by pre- 
cedence of seniority (for they were already strong while their 
tributary country was still unsettled), partly because the other 
two-thirds of the State population is still mostly divided into 
relatively small communities, scattered along these great dis- 
tances, unorganized to make head against the compact influences 
of the two metropolitan towns—even had they any special 
desire to do so. 
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In face, in disposition, and in experience, these two California 
sisters are as unlike, probably, as any two cities in the whole 
Union. Their people are almost as dissimilar as Yankees and 
F.F.V.’s but here the Virginians are in the north, and the 
New-Englanders in the south; the more generous, more poised, 
less “‘ hustling,” freer-living people in the cooler clime; the 
more refined, more enterprising, narrower and more nervous 
folk in the warmer. 

It would be absurd, of course, to credit all this divergence to 
instant local evolution. Perhaps 20 per cent. of it is radicated a 
hundred years back. Southern California is populated not only 
much faster and more newly, but on the average from much 














FISHERMEN’S Homgs, Port HAkFoRD. 


farther East. It has a great proportion of people from New 
England, York State, the Western Reserve, the North Atlantic 
division, and the colder States in general. Northern California, 
on the other hand, has a distinct Southern and Mid-West flavor. 
For this criss-cross trend of immigration there have been several 
reasons referable to national affairs at different periods, and 
other reasons relating merely to transportation ; but much, and 
possibly the bulk of it, comes from the indeterminate attraction 
of unlikes—the same every-day gravitation which makes it 
rather more probable that a brunette will fall in love with a 
blonde. The refugee from the cruelties of a far-northern 
winter is naturally most charmed with the aridian mildness of 
our southern counties ; the victim of malaria, more by the more 
tingling temper of the Golden Gate. 
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At any rate, so the equation stands. Northern California is 
Southern and Central in its tone, and largely in its derivation. 
Southern California is emphatically Eastern and Northern, in 
act and fact. It will be evident enough that I use these car- 
dinal terms in no invidious discrimination. ‘The difference is 
merely sociologic, in attitudes to life and thought, and in these 
the terms I have used are generic and fair, though by no means 
to be applied to every detail we shall deal with. 

Yet this matter of our native States, though significant in 
the growth of unlikenesses in our present habit, is far from the 
whole story. Each environment digests and assimilates to its 
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A Ponp or PETROLEUM IN THE KERN OIL FIELps. 


own temperament thousands of the Other Folks. Practically 
nothing of the specialization is as yet traceable to local climatic 
differences, marked as these are. They must count in time; 
but thus far they are only for concord. Al1l California weathers 
are so much better than any weather any Californian came from, 
that Evolution has thus far had no space to drive a jealous 
wedge between us. Climatically, it is “‘California first, the 
field not much of anywhere.” 

The main secret of this pungent contrast between the two 
populations is merely the matter of a few years’ difference in 
time — and the times. For so empiric a reason, San Francisco 












































| NoRTHERN CALIFORNIA Woops. CAZADERO, Photo by C. F. L. 
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is to-day the most Western of American cities, in more than 
geography ; while it would hardly be too violent to term Los 
Angeles the most Eastern. It is, without violence at all, more 
Eastern than Boston — in nativity, in politics, in standards. It 
is less sophisticated with foreign elements, and less ruled by 
them; it is less diverted, in many things, from the old New 
England ideals, except as to skies. Its average of education, 
and of property too, is higher than that of San Francisco or 
Boston — and beyond even the start properly given smaller cities 
in such a handicap. It is far less “‘ generous” than San Fran- 




















A CUTTING or ALFALFA. 


cisco — but much better broken to trot in the harness of modern 
public spirit. 

This is one of the paradoxes that are forever popping up in this 
contrary State; but, like many other puzzles, it is “easy 
enough when you know how.” Here is the most typical city of 
the tempting West, with some 350,000 denizens, of whom a 
working majority (or thereabouts) played tag together at 
school and have grown up acquainted; people as rooted in devo- 
tion to the State, and of more generous training ; people who 
have got more out of California, if only because they have been 
here twice as long. On the other hand, a city of, say, 120,000, 
comparative strangers to the State, to horizons and to one 
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another; thousands of miles from school, and doing business 
with persons they grew up unaware of; derived, largely, from 
an environment wherein a cent is no crime, and wholly virginal, 
as yet, of princely giving or princely living. Yet as between 
the twain zow, when it comes to “pulling together” for any 
communal interest, and in any real communal fashion — be it to 
entertain some National Convention of Something-or-Other, or 
to cut a dash at some distant exposition, or to besiege govern- 
ment for an appropriation, or to step up and bell the cat of some 
too hungry monopoly — the smaller town is notoriously the 
more dependable. It carries always more than its share — some- 
times practically the burden of the State. 

Yet in the vast liberalities the southern city is not in the 
comparison at all. Nor, in reality, is any other. San Fran- 


‘ 














THE MARKET STREET Sky-LIne. Photo by C, 


cisco holds the world’s record. Both have learned, though dif- 
ferently. Neither people did these things where they came 
from. Los Angeles liberality is shrewder, more collective, 
more organic ; that of San Francisco more splendid, more per- 
sonal, more barbaric— and incomparably bigger. It is West 
and East again; the old days vs. the new. One San Franciscan 
has spent more money, probably, for pictures than all Southern 
California put together, where a majority are *‘ better educated.” 
Else he got a good deal more for his money. One man up 
yonder gave more millions for education than any two other 
men in history have given; and neither pedestrian nor historian 
can well turn a corner in San Francisco without coming in sight 
of some one of the great individual munificences which 
astounded the world and possibly stimulated later millionaires 

















Tuer Hanpsomest Tact BUILDING IN AMERICA. Photo by C. Fil 
The Hearst Building. The Spreckels Building. 
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San FRANCISCO IN 1854, FROM THE HEAD OF SACRAMENTO STREE1 


elsewhere. In Los Angeles, on the other hand, no citizen has 
ever dedicated a monument or a building or a great endowment 
to the public. The nearest approach was many years ago, 
when E. F. Spence, an Irish banker, willed $25,000 to put an 
observatory onthe crest of the Sierra Madre. Ido not remember 
why his wish was never carried out. Yet the per capita of 
wealth is greater in Los Angeles than in San Francisco. No 
doubt the fact that the northern fortunes were mostly made in 
California, and the southern ones were mostly brought here, has 
made a difference ; but there is a better reason still. 

San Francisco has been Californian for more than fifty years. 
For twenty-five of them it was the State, to a degree no other 
city in the United States has ever measured. Lima and the City 
of Mexico are the only New World parallels to this wagging of 
a vast territory by asingle town. It was the commerce, the poli- 
tics, the head and heart and lungs of the Golden State. It has 
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*It was the State when California “admitted itself to the Union” (cf. Congressiona 
Globe, xxi., 451), and gave the free States a majority iu the Senate, and locked the door 


against the extension of slavery 
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never forgotten, though now its sceptre 
is broken up and the pieces passed 
around. It is princely still. No one of 
solvent speech would thinkof calling Los 
Angeles princely. Her disposition, as 
well as her baptism, makes “ queenly,”’ 
the fitter word. And a right prudent 
queen, as a rule. 

San Francisco is, I should say, the 
least—grateful—town in the most 
beautiful location in the world. Its 
site is peerless among cities, in its 


From an tpriat. 
The Fire of May 4, 1850. 


harmonied variety of sea and earth and sky; its incom- 
parable contours and their incomparable opportunities; its 
hills, its clouds, its bay, its rim of the biggest-mountains-of- 
their-size that beset any metropolis of ours. Any other people 
than Americans, in anything less than an American Rush, would 
have made it a proverb of beauty to all time. If only it could 
have been discovered and laid out by Dagos! For we could have 
disinherited them and moved into their architecture to save build- 
ing. Think what Cypriotes, or Neapolitans or Spaniards would 
have done with those terraceable heights! 

But San Francisco was first built in more of a hurry, and a 
more ribald hurry, than any other city anywhere. It was built, 
more than any other city, without the dream of staying. Never 
before nor since have so many millions in merchandise been so 
unprotected of walls, locks, warehouses; and I believe no other 
city has suffered so great proportionate scourging by fire. Think 
of a town four years old having lost eighteen millions of dollars 
in five fires! It wasa mere makeshift city. Unfortunately, before 
they found out that they were going to stay, the adventurers 
had irremediably determined the lines of the unforeseen metrop- 
olis— and it is hardly too much to say 
that all their lines were scars. They 
had gashed and slashed their camp- 
ground until the ruts were too deep for 
later taste to escape altogether out of, 
unless at greater expense than any 
“practical” community will be at. I 
hope those battering-ram engineers have 
by now repented them, ina land where 
there’s no hurry. 

Never, perhaps, has a town comparably 
held itself aloft by the boot-straps while 
it created a place to let its feet down upon. 
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The only townsite sober men could find in ’49 was forty acres 
around Portsmouth Square (the *‘ Plaza,” where Captain Mont- 
gomery first raised the American flag, July 8, 1846). But these 
desobered Yankees filled miles of profound swamps (some of them 
eighty feet deep) and miles of tide flats; tipped scores of hills 
over into scores of valleys; made “‘cuts” and “fills” before un- 
heard of, and—had a /ocus sland?. 'To-day, San Francisco rests 
on about ten times as many hills as Rome, and on more /a/ land 
than any other population in America. Market Street, one of 
the noblest of business thoroughfares, and without rival in Boston 
or New York, is in places sixty feet below its old level; and that 











A Byway IN VENTURA. Photo by Brewster, 


was not one of the “‘ big ” cuts. Among other items of this titanic 
wreaking of a townsite was the removal of twenty-one million 
yards of earth. Likewise the raising to grade of nearly a thou- 
sand brick buildings. Somewhat in the same order was the im- 
portation of building material from the ends of theearth. After 
the fifth and last great fire (1851), business men brought their 
bricks from New York, London and Australia, their granite from 
Quincy and Hong-kong, to rebuild. It was cheaper than brick- 
making and stone-cutting on the spot! 

If ever there was a city of the Arabian Nights, here it was. 
Or a mad and impudent city, savagely absurd, absurdly indom- 
itable. Having licked swamp, hill, gully and bay into standing- 
room, it as insolently tousled the proper hair of business and 
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morals. No convention was sacred. It put up $30,000 tinder- 
boxes (worth $7,000 anywhere else), and rented them for 515,000 
per month. It had a hundred gaming-tables in open play at a 
time, with as much as $10,000 in coin piled up on a single table. 
It paid forty prices for the necessaries of life;* and for the luxu- 
ries, anything you had the face to “‘ ask.” ‘The costliest wines, 
cigars, silks, broadcloths, imported to the United States were 
not for New York nabobs, but for California gamblers and men 
whose profession was pick and shovel. So late as 1875, San 


Francisco consumed seven times as much imported champagne 
per capita as New York city. It is years since drunkenness was 
as prevalent in California as in Eastern cities; but despite his 
very pretty taste in wines, what the San Franciscan does drink 





From an old print. From an old print 
The Plaza, June, 1854. The Parker House. 


savors perhaps a little better the more it costs. It is probably 
still true, as it was a few years ago, that “class for class the 
San Franciscans have better houses, better tables, better cloth- 
ing, better furniture, than the people of the Atlantic cities.”) 
[ro BE CONTINUED. } 
E. e., the Parker House. 
| Merely for zest in passing let me quote a few prices — uot from wondermongers, but 


from unimpeachable chroniclers who themselves paid, or saw paid, these figures. Rev. 
Walter Colton, U. S. N., Three Dvars in California, pp, 279, Wi: “* We pay $400 a barrel for 





flour; for poor brown sugar and indifferent coffee, $4 a pound each A pick, $10.” 
A barrel of New England rum arrived; the price was $20 a quart; and one man offered $10 
for the privilege of sucking a straw through the bunghole. Mr. Colton sold his pair of 
pistols for one pound of gold. This was in the diggings, in 1848. In San Francisco, in 
1849-50, Rev. William Taylor (“ Father” Taylor, the missionary Boanerges so well known 


in the East a generation later) sold “ greens” from his garden for $10 the water-pail full; 
paid $18 for a rooster and two hens; $5 for a “common tin coffee-pot,” 50 cents apiece for 
apples and potatoes, $3 a joint for stove-pipe, $15 per hundred-weight for hay and mis 


erable stuff.” Milk was $1.25 a quart: Oregon butter, $2.50 a pound; eggs, $9 a dozen. He 
did vot reut, on his missionary stipend, the “small four or five room house he wanted for 
his wife and new-born babe. The rent was $500 a month.— Ca/irornia Li lilustrated, pp. 
48, 50 ef passim. Soulé, Gihon and Nisbet, in their voluminous Awva/s of Sa Francisco, 
note: “ The time soon came when eggs were sold at one, twoand three dollars apiece 


laudanum a dollar a drop (actually $0 were paid for a dose of that quantity), ten dollars a 


pill or purge, without advice; and with it, from thirty, aye, up to one hundred dollars 
Spirits were sold at from ten to forty dollars a quart; and wines at about as much per 
bottle. No man would give another a hand’s turn for less than five dollars; while a 
day’s constant labor of the commonest kind, if it could be procured at all, would cost from 
twenty to thirty dollars, at least.” And soon, 


t J. S. Hittell. 
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WHAT ITALY THINKS OF A “LAND- 
MARK.” 
By GRACE ELLERY CHANNING. 
Seo. ./T’ is difficult— perhaps, indeed, it is impossible 
for America, “‘taken by and large,” to under- 
stand the cry of mingled wrath and despair 
which Italy has sent up ove: her ruined Vene- 





tian bell-tower — her ** assassinated” tower, she 
prefers to call it. Accustomed as we are to see 
our monuments crumble about us, with the 
happy indifference of youth to age, and to think we do much 
when we rescue an Old South Church or a Mount Vernon from 
the light fingers of destruction, we can hardly imagine what 
the loss of her bare, brown tower means to Venice first, and 
after her to all Italy. 

True, it had its artistic value — the rude, simple shaft in the 
florid wonder of that Piazza, with the Ducal Palace, the mar- 
velous Basilica — *“*the Christian mosque ” — and all the other 
arched and traceried palaces about it—the loggia of Sanso- 
vino, a stone blossoming against a stone, clinging to its base. 
**It was like the leader of an orchestra,” said one Venetian 
artist, ““evoking by its presence the whole harmony of the 
Piazza.” A Russian painter characterized more briefly the 
fluent sweetness of the remaining architecture, lacking that 
strong element —** Femmina senza maschio,” said he with a 
shrug of the shoulders — ** the woman without the man.” 

And yet, when all is said, it was no world- wonder like the 
Palace or the Church themselves, nor even like other bell-towers 
of Italy (that Tower of towers, for instance, Giotto’s), and not 
as such has Italy mourned it. It wassomething more; it wasa 
thousand years of history, it was a document, a visible page, as 
our Faneuil Hall is a paragraph in our briefer tale, and as 
the ruins of our West are passages of the great Western ro- 
mance. Those only value documents, however, who can read 
them. Italy is still one of the illiterate countries of the earth, 
as we count illiteracy; but these characters she early learned 
to decipher, and from the highest to the lowest, every Italian 
has felt the full measure of his present loss. 

Something else he has felt; next to his sorrow has been his 
shame, and second to neither his bitter indignation. “Are we 
barbarians?” the Italian papers exclaim. ‘What are for- 
eigners to think of a people who in these days suffer glorious 
monuments to perish as in the worst days of barbarism?” “It 
is a national disgrace,” say all, “‘for this is part of our common 
heritage — the purest part.” 
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‘It is a debt of honor for Italy to rebuild that tower — and 
quickly !” the young king is said to have exclaimed with emo- 
tion, when the tidings reached him at St. Petersburg. Nor is 
there much doubt it will be rebuilt, by Italian hands, with 
Italian money ; self-respectingly refusing the honorable offers 
of outside aid ; using as far as possible the identical materials, 
and exactly reproducing the ancient form a monument to a 
monument. Meantime, woe to the army of functionaries whom 
Italy has paid —to neglect their business. The inquest was 
immediately commenced, the principal officials at once sus- 
pended, while the one brave architect who had prophesied the 
ruin, getting thereby his official head promptly removed, and 
himself likewise (to Sardinia), has been recalled amid popular 
demonstrations. Nay, more; an election being imminent, the 
campanile has become a leading political issue, and the rehabil- 
itated architect is being run for office. This, I think, America 
wil/ understand ! 

The papers have already chronicled how the shock of the 
falling tower shook all Italy ; how in Venice all business was 
suspended and the five local papers appeared with mourning 
borders ; how self-contained men kissed tearfully the newspaper 
reproductions of the fallen campanile as if they had been holy 
images, and gondoliers and jofo/ani (common people) were seen 
to weep before the ruins. And I have elsewhere written how 
one of these, seeing that the giant had spared in his fall the 
Ducal Palace and the Church, cried aloud: * Even in dying you 
were a gentleman!” Al! this has been told and retold, but the 
lesson is slow to be learned. 

Going from the West —our West, where they assassinate 
tree-life for no better reason than that trees grow more magnifi- 
cently than elsewhere— it used to move me with pride and 
tenderness to see Boston spend thousands of dollars and write 
scores of letters for the preservation of a single tree threatened 
by a city sub-way. Coming to ltaly, more eastward still, and 
seeing how one single of those Stones of Venice may be the 
instrument to break a People’s heart, I have found myself think- 
ing backward to that West again, remembering the unequal 
fight a handful of Americans there are making against the 
blank indifference of the rest of us, for the preservation of our 
towers and cloisters, and I have felt again that stir of pride and 
sympathy. 

It is true our Missions are not quite a thousand years of his- 
tory for us; that in an intimate sense they are not our history 
at all, as the Campanile of Venice was of Venetian history. 
But they are pages of a great past in the history of the West 
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we have given our hearts to and made ours; they are monu- 
ments of a great moment in her fortunes, to which we are fallen 
heirs, and we stand in relation to them much as the other 
cities of Italy stand to Venice. For it is only yesterday — 
only since the occupation, in fact— that one part of Italy has 
not been more foreign to all other parts of Italy than ever 
Maine was to California. It is within-my memory when the 
inhabitants of one province spoke of another as “abroad.” 
The history of Venice is no more the history of Rome than 
California’s history is that of Massachusetts. 

But when the Venetian bell-tower fell last week — then 
Florence, with the Campanile of the world; Pisa, with her 
famous leaning tower ; Bologna, with her two; the other cities 
with towers all intact—they did not sit closer and hug them- 
selves, blessing heaven that the evil was none of theirs. No! 
Each and every city of them behaved herself as if precisely her 
own tower were lost. And first they mourned. And then- 


they opened a subscription. 


Verbum sap. 
Rome, Italy. 
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THE SIERRA CLUB IN HING’S RIVER 
CANON. 


By HUGH S. GIBSON. 


AKE an ordinary person whose life has been con- 
fined to the narrow spaces of a city, where a button 
has responded to his need of fire or light, an elec- 
tric car to his uplifted finger, a telephone and all 
the paraphernalia of modern civilization to his 
more or less urgent call, and transport him, not on 
a magic carpet, but wisely and slowly, on foot or on 
horseback, into the mountain fastnesses — and the 
change works a transformation. ‘The few comforts 
are now to be obtained only by hard work — warmth 
and light by dragging heavy logs to the camp- 
fire ; the country can be traversed in no way save 
on foot, and little used trails are the best that can 
be expected. While all these things would be con- 
sidered unendurable hardship at home, they are 
here sought after rather than avoided, and gen- 
erally taken as part of the good time. The mount- 
aineer naturally falls into the ways of the wood- 
folk —caring for himself in every emergency, and 

feeling as though born to just such conquest; with the freedom 





On KING’s RIVER. Photo by Hugh S. 
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“ Licut HovseKEEPING.” hot Hugh S. Gibs 


of the wood, gypsy blood begins to tingle; and as he gradually 
sheds his impedimenta, he realizes that possessions only cumber. 

A six days’ leisurely trip into the King’s River Cafion took the 
southern contingent of the Sierra Club through greatly diversi- 
fied scenery and climate — from stuffy cars at Visalia, over the 
*’ hog-wallows ” and foot hills—along the beautiful Kaweah 
River and upward to the Sequoia National Park with its mag- 
nificent Giant Forest containing miles and miles of huge trees 
which give perpetual shade; then into the snow-line with 
its exhilarating air; through countless glacial meadows, kept 
green by the melting of the eternal snows; and crossing in- 
numerable mountain streams, rushing over rocky beds, or drain- 
ing quietly from the meadows. 

The Grand Canon of King’s River, reached on the sixth day 
from Los Angeles, and after three days on the trail, bursts 


upon the view with the same suddenness as does the Yosemite 
from Inspiration Point. Its huge granite yosemitic walls and 
domes rise sheer on either side from 2,000 feet to a mile in 
height. The densely wooded floor, the slender ribbon of water 
with frequent rapids and cascades coursing along the southern 
side of the cafion, the grass-carpeted slopes, with flowery 
meadows here and there, combine to make a magnificent pic- 


ture. 
The camp was situated on the level floor of the canon, close 
to the bank of the clear, sparkling cold river. On either 
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Yosremitric Domes In KinG’s River CaNon,. Photo by Hugh S. Gibson 


hand were the almost vertical walls of the canon, and directly 
above towered the lofty head of the Grand Sentinel. All around 


were giant pines, firs, and cedars, and underfoot a thick carpet 


of pine needles. 

Life in the forest primeval was indeed Arcadian — with just 
a touch of Celestial in the commissary. Clothes at which the 
most abandoned tramp would blush, were worn without a sign 
of shame; the simple fare was eaten while sitting on the 
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“A Facutty MEETING.” 


om the left, BUNNELL, LEMMon, KEELER, GANNETT, C. HART MERRIAM, Hitre.ct, Ke! 


ground, from tin plates, cups and spoons, and without any need 
of appetizer or digestive tablet. And the crystal water that 
was quaffed! Housekeeping was simplicity itself; each morn- 
ing one’s blankets were thrown over a log to air and to keep the 
rattlers out; at night they were spread upon the ground — and 
the day’s work was done. After a hard day's trudging, nothing 
could be more luxurious than a night of unbroken rest upon a 
fragrant mattress of pine needles or cedar boughs. One look 
up the cylindrical tree-trunk at the brilliant stars that shone 
like jewels in the clear mountain air—and then sleep, from 
which the drowsy mountaineer was roused all too early by the 
ardent kisses of the sun. 

Trout were plentiful and supplied the only fresh meat; the 
stream abounded in fine pools, and fish could be caught any- 
where along the river. In places the bank was thickly grown 


with overhanging trees, and many dollars’ worth of flies and other 


tackle in their tops show where many unwary novices have come 
to grief. At almost any time, at some place along the river, an 
exasperated gentleman could be found, swaying with the breeze 
in a tree top, or knee deep in water, exerting his power of ex- 
pression to the utmost while trying to disentangle his line. 

In this wonderful and little known region there are many 
tramps to be taken in and about the cafion and among the lakes 
and mountains farther away. Beautiful waterfalls, wonderful 
granite cliffs and mountains — among the highest in the United 
States — and about all, and making a rich setting for these 
wonders, the woods, ever changing, ever new. Nowhere could 
one take a half hour’s walk without seeing some part of King’s 
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River or one of its tributaries, with deep pools, beneath whose 
surface innumerable trout darted here and there among the 
shadows of the rocks; thundering cascades, bounding down 
rugged declivities, and then resuming a peaceful way upon the 
more level country. Theriver alone, with its constantly chang- 
ing scenery, was well worth the trip. 

Those unaccustomed to the mountains had small conception 
of the new world opened to their eyes; and had it not been for 
the leveling necessities of camp life, would have been rather 
overawed by the knowledge of some of their companions. 

As a prelude to the camp life, the southern section of the 
Club was privileged to travel into the cafion with Theodore H. 
Hittell, the historian of California, who has always studied his 
subject from the original documents, and Prof. and Mrs. John 
Gill Lemmon, those devoted botanists who have explored the 
mountains and woods of the western part of the United States 
for many years. These friends patiently and skillfully answered 
the many questions of the ignorant concerning everything, from 
the scientific names of flowers and trees to the carrying capacity 
of a pack animal — and, as one of the guides expressed it, the 
** botanical names of the bears.” 

From first to last, the evening camp-fire was perhaps the most 
universally enjoyed feature of the Club life. Here it was that 
the famous talks were given; here in the chats and lectures the 
whole party of over two hundred men and women grew to feel 
like a great family with common interests and common aims. To 
aid those untutored in Nature’s moods to enjoy their trip intelli- 
gently, there was a fine faculty of mountain familiars— not a 
closet philosopher among them — gentlefolk, bred close to 
Nature, authorities along their special lines of woodcraft, who 
gave unstintedly from their rich stores and lovingly interpreted 
the story of the ages. In the early partof the trip there was Prof. 
Joseph N. Le Conte (son of Dr. Le Conte of blessed memory), a 
man who has lived largely in the “‘ pathless woods.” With him 
was his wife, an equally hardy mountaineer, who accompanies 
him on all his trips and has written a good deal on the little 
known parts of California. While in camp they gave their 
efforts and experience to the Club, leading and superintending 
the climb of Mount Brewer, and directing many of the shorter 
jaunts. Prof. Le Conte gave a most interesting talk on the 
Sierra, its conformation, and characteristics — its many Yosemi- 
tes, waterfalls, mountains and passes —a talk rich with his own 
observation and adventures. But all too early the Le Contes 
left us; each leading a pack mule and bound on a trip through 
the Tehipite Valley to the North. 
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From the beginning, everyone was expected to contribute his 
portion to the “feast of reason and the flow of soul.” Whoever 
could not give a scientific talk must sing a song or tell a story 
—and there were many ‘“‘sweet singers” and good story 
tellers. Some, like Prof. and Mrs. Lemmon, had had adventures 
thrilling and otherwise among the Indians and bandits of the 
wild West, which they now rehearsed that others might share 
their delighted shudders ; some had taken unusual sea voyages 
or mountain climbs — while others, more notable for imaginative 
power than for veracity, told snake and fish stories, and strove to 
overdraw one another in length of bow. Then there were glee 
clubs, pantomimes, performing animals and other equally elc- 
vating things to run a vein of humor through the more serious 
talks —and, strange to say, it was those of the greatest depth 
who responded most readily to these gayeties. 

An interesting talk was given by Mr. Newhall, who is in 
charge of the Western Forest Reserves — a sympathetic delin- 
eation of the lonely life of the forest ranger, patrolling the parks 
and reserves, watching for fires, seeing that campers do not 
leave a spark that may develop into a large conflagration, and 
keeping out the sheep men and their flocks —showing that the 
ranger is necessarily a man of tact, courage and honesty, who 
earns every cent he receives. Illustrating the difficulties with 
which the Western Reserves have to contend, Mr. Newhall told 
of a set of instruments sent from Washington for measuring 
the trees ; the largest pair of calipers — alas for the knowledge 
of Uncle Sam! —capable of measuring a tree only three feet in 
diameter ! 

One day the Club was enriched beyond its fondest hopes — 
its president, John Muir, came into camp, following the pack 
train; his slightly bent form giving no promise of the hardy 
mountaineer. With him were his old time camp-mate, William 
Keith, the artist of the Pacific, and his wife; Dr. C. Hart Mer- 
riam, of the U.S. Biological Survey; Dr. Henry Gannett, of 
the U. S. Geological Survey; Charles Keeler, the poet and 
ornithologist, and J.S. Bunnell. A royal welcome was ac- 
corded these royal guests ; and everybody settled down to a new 
period of enjoyment. In such a laboratory, with such a rare 
set of interpreters, one was indeed a poor stick who could not 
find some absorbing interest. 

Dr. Merriam told at the camp fire of the wonderful plant and 
animal life of the region, and so infected others with his enthu- 
siasm that before he had been in camp a week a promising crop 
of embryo biologists was turning over rocks, climbing trees, 
picking flowers and chasing bugs with a view to swallowing 
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the world of biology as their oyster. Even the animals caught 
the spirit of the occasion, and responded promptly to roll call. 
In one talk Dr. Merriam gave a rather full account of the otter, 
an animal very rarely seen in the Sierra; the next night alarge 
otter appeared, stole the luck from a lone fisherman’s line, and 
vanished down the river till his presence could be announced, 
returning about once in five minutes, swimming through a swift 
chain of rapids without any apparent effort, and securing other 
fish from the teeming pool. Water-ouzels, after being described 
at the camp-fire, made their appearance under each of the 
neighboring waterfalls with nests and young. Or was it only 
** where I was blind, now I see ?” 

Charles Keeler soon found himself a bureau of information 
for those who “‘ wanted to know about the birds.” He added 
greatly to the pleasure of the party by several chats on the 
songsters and other birds of the vicinity ; one on Samoa where 
he has lately been to study the songs and customs of the people, 
and another on the Harriman Alaskan Expedition, of which he, 
Mr. Muir, and Dr. Merriam were members. He is thoroughly 
opposed to the needless destruction of birds, and being strongly 
backed up by the sentiments of the Club, none of the animals 
suffered by the advent of the party into their domain. Mr. 
Keeler is the author of ** Bird Notes Afield,” devoted to Cali- 
fornia birds and partly to those of the South. He studies them 
in their native haunts, and does not believe that text books and 
stuffed specimens are of very much value in giving one a true 
insight into the wonders of bird life. 

John Muir, the Seer of the Sierra, was in himself a treasure- 
house to the Club; he takes a loyal interest in its members, in- 
dividually and collectively, and exerted himself in every way 
that all might have a good time. In spite of his preference for 
solitary journeys, he stayed with the more unwieldy party, acted 
as guide to many of the near points of interest, and even took 
a few of the more appreciative mountaineers on some of his 
longer trips. 

He calls himself ‘‘a self-appointed inspector of gorges, 
gulches and glaciers.” A great part of his life has been spent 
alone, climbing the mountains of California; and, being so 
wood-wise, he makes an ideal camp-mate, always cheerful and 
ready to help, and, stranger still, always immaculately clean — 
a condition which the ordinary mountaineer finds it impossible 
to maintain. A walk, a trip, or a conversation with Mr. Muir 
is never to be forgotten; his enthusiasm for nature is conta- 
gious; but few were so affected by it that they cared to imitate 
him by going alone on a three or four days’ trip without blankets 


‘ 
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and with only a pocketful of bread for food. Some one asked 
him how he could endure cold and hunger for such long periods. 
** Well,” he replied, “‘ it depends on what you care most for; if 
you are fonder of your stomach than you are of the beauties of 
nature, you had better stay at home. So long as I don’t miss 
more than nine consecutive meals, no one needs to worry about 
me.” 

Mr. Muir was always an obliging oracle ; and everybody re- 
members a number of talks (either at the camp-fire or to small 
groups at other times) on mountaineering, botany, snow-ban- 
ners, geology, glacial action, water-erosion, and other subjects 
in which he has an unfailing interest. He firmly believes that 
all the Sierra Yosemites were formed by glacier action; and 
when those who are of a different mind say that water alone 
could accomplish such work, he laughingly replies, ‘* Bosh ! 
People are willing to let water do any amount of hard work, but 
they don’t like to shoulder anything on to a poor weak glacier.” 

In one talk he told about snow-banners, which are so finely 
described in his ‘‘ Mountains of California;” but far more 
thrilling was his graphic portrayal as he carried his hearers 
into the freezing Yosemite winter, showed them the magnificent 
banners of snow, waving and undulating from the summits of 
the surrounding peaks, and caused them to share his veneration 
for such wonders. 

A few nights before the Club was to leave the cafion, after 
begging off from speaking at the camp fire, Mr. Muir offered to 
meet those who cared to go, take them for a walk through part 
of the cafion, and give an informal lecture on glaciers, illus- 
trated by the examples of glacial action to be found there. 
**'T’hose who cared to go” numbered most of the Club; Mr. 
Muir met them some half mile below camp, and slowly walking 
from one vantage point to another, he gave a simple and easy 
talk of two hours’ duration. His language was picturesque and 
abounding in spontaneous allusions—his manner easy, and 
never for a moment did he cease to be intensely interesting. 
When the talk was over his horse was brought, and, mounting 
it, he rode away toward the Giant Forest, whence he was to 
start for the Kern Yosemite. 

In the Sierra, one is continually impressed with the prodigal- 
ity of Nature rather than with her economy ; with the thought 
that for countless ages mighty forces have been working to 
form these majestic mountains with their cafions and rivers and 
forests ; and that in it all man has had no hand; that human 
eye rarely beholds the sublimest wonders, and that the cunning 
workmanship goes on ceaselessly, regardless of this fact. 
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With such a wealth of Nature poured out before those with 
eyes to see, the human interpreters were a stimulant and an in- 
spiration. Everything that was wonderful and beautiful was 
ten times more wonderful and beautiful when there was some 
one to explain it appreciatively. They awakened the less 
enthusiastic to a new and abiding interest. He who had spent 
most of his life within doors, among books, and had deemed him- 
self ‘‘educated,” was now disillusioned. When he saw these men, 
whose best knowledge had been acquired in Nature’s library, he 
marveled at their learning ; and when he considered how little 
exact knowledge he had on any of the more important subjects 
which they so easily discussed, his high opinion of himself as 
a scholar was greatly lowered. Theirs was a sort of knowledge 
that was worth striving for, while his could be attained by any- 
one who could read. And the chances were that he left the 
cation determined to learn more of Nature from herself — to de- 
vote more of his time to life out of doors, and not to hold 
books as the source of all wisdom. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


SAMAR. 


By LORENZO SOSSO. 


O more let England her imperial head 
at Bow down to dust alone in grief and shame ; 
Nor her proud heart exulting in its fame 
Mourn for the ancient splendors that have fled. 
O memories of the immortal dead ! 
O reverence for each illustrious name 
Of those who fought for Freedom and became 
One with her deathless banners overhead ! 
How shall Our Nation’s glory be resumed ? 


In one fierce tropic isle that glows afar 


Eclipse has fallen upon Freedom’s star, 
Dishallowed, desecrated, disillumed : 
Fame, Honor, Pity, Liberty are tombed 

In that dread cenotaph of blood, Samar! 


San Francisco, Cal. 





LOTOS-DUST. 
By EDNAH ROBINSON. 


Py] HE road curled like asnake down to the pebbled 

i creek beneath the willows, rustling past the 

tender wet grasses ana fragrant Yerba Santa ; 

@| then onup the bank to curve sinuously through 

K> Leg the long stretches of yellowing grain. Car- 

L_ Saas} nak stopped his horse and listened. From the 

west, the ceaseless rage of the ocean, as it 

lashed the shore with foam. At his feet, the ground swelled 

upward to the hills — three miles of rolling hills, that, topped 

with slanting oaks the wind had bowed, lay between Carnak 

and the sea. A mile away, on the crest of the highest, crouched 
an old adobe. 

It was the place of his quest. Carnak had been told of the 
old rancho of the Peraltas, the once famous home of grace and 
courage and ease. He drew a note-book from his pocket, and 
jotted down a few vivid impressions, and a crude outline of the 
ruin. ‘The whole country teemed with romance. Were it not 
for his mother’s loneliness, his father’s estate that must be 
settled, here he would linger until he had caught the spirit that 
hovered over these old adobes, over the venerable oaks, whose 
hoary beards of olive-gray moss swept the ground. His few 
short daysseemed pitifully inadequate ; days devoted to the red- 
tape investigation of the California estate that had come asa 
god-from-the-machine to adjust his mother’s financial difficul- 
ties. Carnak could not remember his father’s trip to California, 
but he had a vivid childish memory of his mother’s frequently 
shared disappointment that her husband had failed to secure the 
investment he had gone to seek. 

When Carnak reached the place, he found its dilapidation far 
advanced. ‘The doors and windows had long since been burned 
at vagrant camp-fires, and the vanity of finite life leered out of 
the empty sockets as through a mocking skull. The west walls 
were crumbling. Out of the cracked steps sprouted the weeds, 
that further down in the garden strangled all growth less rank. 
A willow had thrust a leafy arm through one of the empty win- 
dows, and there it had been held, growing away from sun and 
moisture, creeping like a penitent across the wide stone floor. 

Carnak tied his horse under the willow, and mounted the 
steps. A long room stretched out to the west, where a balcony 
faced the sun. ‘The tomb-like chill struck across his face as he 
entered. In the south corner the fire-place, where generations 
of sociable Peraltas had gathered, lay in a heap of brick and 
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adobe dust. Carnak stood in the middle of the room, his east- 
ern fancy restoring the moribund dwelling, through whose ar- 
teries a once gracious life had passed. Here men had lived and 
loved and fiercely hated ; hated and lovedand died. Out on the 
balcony, a flashing-eyed sefiorita had swept her guitar strings 
with soft, passionate fingers, and a man’s heart had throbbed 
to the rhythm. In the room beyond, proud Castilians had 
toasted one another in the wine of the Mission grape, or in the 
mellower Malaga brought round the Horn in the hold of a deep- 
sea ship. In the patio, beneath the trees long since tossed to 
the sky in camp-fire smoke, laughter had ended in tears, and 
tears had fled at the sound of laughter. Carnak followed the 
long, irregular sweep of the land beyond; the mesa, grain- 
topped, the hill to the northwest, with its dense carpet of 
chamisal; and far away, dominating the valley, the dark, pyra- 
midal peak, the Bishop’s Mitre, the mountain which gives its 
name to the town and mission at its base — San Luis Obispo. 

He tested the lower step, mounting carefully, and a lizard 
scurried away into the darkness. Up stairs, part of the roof had 
fallen in. From a crumbling window, Carnak looked down 
whence he had come. His mare was grazing at her tether’s 
end. As he watched, a strange horse wandered up to question 
or share the meal. It carried a side-saddle of carved leather. 

Carnak found the girl on the balcony. She was the dark- 
eyed sefiorita of his conjurings. Her name was Peralta, she 
told him, Tulita Peralta, and Carnak’s ignorance of the home- 
bred Spanish-Californian accepted Tulita Peralta as the type. 
His questions did not penetrate the world beyond the horizon. 
His Eastern provincialism never questioned that she was a 
genuine daughter of the West, of the hills and mesas— Tulita 
Peralta, who had lived in Paris, knew her Madrid as a well- 
loved book, and piqued herself on being a cosmopolite. She 
coquetted with his mistake. He must not guess that this was 
her first visit to the home of her ancestors. And she did not let 
him ride home with her. 

But she had admitted that she watched every sunset from 
that generous balcony ; and Carnak was there the next day. 
Tulita had been studying her réle in the meantime. There 
was the story of Junipero Serra, and his chain of missions from 
San Diego to Carmel; then of that first Peralta who had flung 
his tent where the ruined adobe now rested ; the young noble 
who had left the languors of a Spanish court to woo adventure 
on the edge of an unknown world. The story ran that a Prin- 
cess held his vow that he would return; but the magic of the 
new lifelheld him ; a dark-eyed daughter of the Mexicans pressed 
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the image of the Princess from his eyes; there was milk and 
honey — 
“The Lotos,” Carnak supplemented, 
**_ blooms below the barren peak ; 
The Lotos blows by every winding creek : 
All day the wind breathes low with mellower tone : 


Thro’ every hollow cave and alley lone 
Round and round the spicy downs the yellow Lotos-dust is blown.’’ 


‘ 


‘*O rest ye, brother mariners,” began Tulita, ‘‘ we will not 
wander more.” She broke off with a sudden odd look at 
Carnak. 

He had not heeded. He was following the daring Peralta 
over the sea, a Princess forsaken —a world to gain! That was 
a life worth living! 'To race over the hills, the salt air expand- 
ing the nostrils, to drop one’s burdens in the cool absolution of 
the Mission walls, to drink the home-brewed wine with the 
gentle padre — and then the return, through the shadows of a 
languishing day, down into the shaded arroyos with their wet 
grasses and sweet-smelling Yerba Santa, over the rich mesas, 
home to where a soft hand waited to smooth his brow and 
keep his sleeping visions, as she held his waking dreams, her 
own: the Princess over the sea forgotten. 

When Tulita spoke again, his smile embraced her. “I was 
dreaming that I was the first Peralta,” he hazarded, ‘* and that 
you were—” She took ‘his sentence from him. * The last!” 
then added, *‘ / dream sometimes, too. As I watch the sunset 
from this balcony, one day I am the daughter of the Mexicans, 
then again Miguela who stabbed herself after selling — the life 
of the lover who had grown cold. A few coins, a gay serape to 
a riotous Indian, and he was sent to the colder caresses of his 
last mistress. Then, still another, Ynez, who loved too deep — ” 

**And died ?” questioned Carnak. 

*‘And died,” whispered Tulita. 

The sun had dropped behind the hills, sending a sudden chill 
over the earth. A fog was creeping in from the ocean. Tulita 
was reminded of the hour, and was swift with her parting. 
Again, she would not let him go home with her; she said it was 
too late— meaning it was too soon. She would not help him to 
discovery. 

Her stories had stimulated his imagination ; he could hardly 
wait to get home to bottle up the romance, mellower than the 
buried vintage of forgotten cellars, that she had poured to his 
eager cup. Each day sent him back to his Scheherezade. He 
did not tell her that he wrote ; he would not confine her fancy in 
the bonds of self-consciousness. As the summer burned away, 
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he was weaving her threads into his tapestry. There were 
Miguela, the Princess over the sea, the first Peralta and his new 
content, and then —one day as they watched together the pur- 
ple shadows deepen in the curves of the Bishop’s Mitre, she told 
himof Ynez; and his book rolled out before him in panoramic 
beauty. He left Tulita abruptly. It was there — his story — 
in his hands, running over ; it would trickle through his fingers 
and be lost. The stately old Peralta, whose hope was bound in 
the approaching marriage of his darling, his grand-child Ynez, 
and her cousin Gerardo, who would keep his bride in the old 
house, make it gay again with singing and laughter — the 
easy laughter of children. Then the absence of Gerardo, the 
advent of the handsome American who was accorded the un- 
questioned welcome of that old-time hospitality. And the prep- 
arations long and ceremonious, while under the fig-tree in the 
patio, the bride was throwing her heart away to the careless 
stranger. The awakening, when she proved herself a Peralta 
who would dare all for love; and a flight from the old home, 
the night before the wedding. 

“‘And after ?” questioned Carnak. 

** When she crept home, Gerardo would have started out that 
day to kill him, but for Ynez. The courage of Miguela helped 
her to her lie; she had killed him herself, she said, she who 
had sent him home to his wife and child. There was yet 
another sacrifice— her grandfather urged it, Gerardo might 
suspect —”’ 

** She married her cousin ?” interjected Carnak. 

** She saved the man she loved,” was the simple answer. 

Carnak was silent. The story had reached its climax. Later, 
it wrote itself; Tulita, Ynez, seemed to be guiding his pen. 
There it was on his pages— he had caught it quivering, a live 
thing ; and now he could tell Tulita. 

She listened, rigid. The joy of the past few months pointed 
a mocking finger at her. He had written her histories, betrayed 
her confidence, her people. It was not as her friend, her com- 
rade — her lover — that he had sought her. He did not love her. 
His eagerness to hear her, to prod her speech, was the greed of 
the pitiless hunter, he was a— he did not love her! 

** You have written that ?” Her voice astonished him. 

“*You shall not use it.” Her tone waslow. ‘“‘I forbid it.” 
Her dark eyes were alight. 

*'Tulita !” 

**I — I forbid it.” 

Carnak was angry now. Acaprice to ruin his book? His 
book! He tried to reason with her, to make her see it in the 
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right light. He had disguised the locality, changed all the 
names. She could not understand, she did not know that it was 
done every day. His voice softened. Everything is grist to a 
writer’s mill. He had done nothing wrong. If he did not use 
it, the next comer would—— 

** You cannot — use that story.” 

**You demand too much, Tulita.” 

‘** You must destroy it before me.” ‘Their eyes crossed each 
other like gleaming steel. 

‘And if I refuse ?” 

‘““My horse is swifter than yours.” The spirit of Miguela 
was dominating her. She was in dead earnest, her cosmo- 
politan sense of reserve fled. “It is not stealing to take one’s 
own.” 

Their eyes met again with that same cold shock. Carnak’s 
fell first. ‘*‘ Give me one reason,” he demanded. 

*“ Ynez — was— my mother,” she said. 

He stared at her. Her mother! He neverdreamed— He was 
angry with Tulita, with himself; he swept all into the grim 
flood of his disappointment. His wasted labor! He thought 
then that he hated Tulita — but he met her eyes. 


** When shall I bring it to you?” He had flung his world 


away. 

Her eyes brimmed over. Carnak stood watching her. This 
life was yet to be lived, if not written, and the living pages 
were the best. The life of the wild, free mesas, the hills, and 
the quickening sea. A new light of comprehension embraced 
Tulita, and his hands went out to her. 

“Not yet,” she said, and she turned and left him. 

The next day he tied his sacrifice in a commercial-looking 
package, and carried it to the old adobe. If once the thought 
came to him of flight, of deception, he afforded it scant hospi- 
tality. The woman came first; life, not reflections on life — but 
he dared not test his courage. He did not turn a page of his 
book. 

She was waiting for him, on Ynez’s balcony. He struck a 
match and handed it to Tulita, who applied it with firm fingers. 
They sat and watched the leaves crackle and curl, and Carnak’s 
eyes never flinched. They sat quiet, as the flames died away, 
leaving charred scraps of months of toil in the ashes. 

‘** How strange,” said Tulita at length, “‘to burn that here.” 
She was touching the margin of his thoughts. ‘*‘ Under one of 
these very bricks she buried his picture — the stranger’s — that 
she wore around her neck, until the night before she married 
my —father. She buried it then. I promised before she died 
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that I would come down and search for it.” ‘Tulita had deserted 
her part, but neither Carnak nor she was thinking of self. 
‘“*She wanted it to be laid in her grave. I think she had earned 
the right. But I—lI hate to disturb it.” Her eyes were troub- 
led. ‘*‘ He seems to beg me to let him rest where he is, undis- 
covered, to shield his secret.” She lifted her gaze to Carnak. 
** What should I do?” she asked. 

They looked deep into each other’s eyes, a long silence falling 
between them. The very air around them throbbed with mean- 
ing. Carnak was reading the romance by a new light — of 
grotesque coincidence. Tulita was waiting, her eyes full on 
him, earnest, compelling. 

He looked around the balcony. The picture! Then back to 
Tulita’s tender eyes. ‘‘ We will leave them their secret,” he 
answered. ‘‘ Let us leave it to the old adobe walls to bury for- 
ever, It is best, Tulita!” A long look was exchanged. Carnak 
plunged his hands into the ashes. ‘“‘Ashes,” he began; “‘ ashes 
—and lotos-dust! Why not, Tulita? You and I? Hearing 
each other’s whispered speech, eating the Lotos day by day 
Tulita !” 

Her eyes were still serious. 

‘** Was there a Princess ?” she queried. 

**’'There is no Princess — no other,” he amended. 

** Was there a Princess ?” she insisted. 

He bent and kissed her forehead with a newreverence. ‘The 
Princess was forgotten,” he said. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


WHENCE COMETH MY STRENGTH. 
By BAILEY MILLARD. 


oP S a come home,” the oriole is calling, 
** Back, come back,” a piping quail-voice shrills ; 
Heart, O, hungry heart, beat low, 
Pleading heart, you may not go— 
You are outcast from the freedom of the hills. 


Ah, wild days amid the blowing lupin! 
Revel-time, revival-time that thrills 
Even yet a trade-bound soul, 
Slaving for a meager dole, 
Shut forever from the freedom of the hills. 


Dark pine tree, your balm I would be breathing, 
Far from the air that stifles and instills 
Naught of zest for this low strife ; 
Oh, to be where life is life, 
Oh, to feel again the freedom of the hills! 
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Well I know the trail up to the cedars, 
Well I know where the splashing runnel spills 
Floods of fairy silver down 
On the brake-decked sandstone brown 
In that hollow of the free and friendly hills, 


Heart, swing down behind the clattering cattle, 

Ride, ride again and hear the liquid trills 
Breaking from the pine tree bough ; 
Sing it, bird, oh, sing it now: 

Sing the rapture of the free and fragrant hills! 


Hear, sad heart, the calling of the throstle, 
**Home, come home!” the air of heaven fills. 
Ah, no longer shall you burn ; 
Pleading heart, you shall return, 
Never more to lose the freedom of the hills! 


THE GULL. 
By AMELIA DOMINIQUE SMITH. 


VER the waves I fly, I fly, 

Swift as the clouds a-chasing by, 

Leaps my heart when the wind is strong, 
Blowing me and the clouds along. 

Blue above, 

Below me green, 

I—a live white speck between ! 

Oh, the salt sweet breath of the sea. 

The singing waves with their song for me, 
Oh, the life of a bird at sea! 


Mists all great and soft and white 
Wrap me oftentimes at night ; 
Times, a great white light will shine 
Silver clear o’er the foamy brine. 

On and on 

I float and swing 

Dreaming oft, tho’ still a-wing ! 
Oh, the cool o’ the salt, salt sea, 
Glad as the waves am I and free— 
Oh, the life of a bird at sea! 


Days there are when I soar and try 

To pierce the cloud-ships sailing by 

Up and up to the Higher Blue— 

That sea with the gold-light shining thro’ 
That shines so bright, 

That shines so fair— ; 

To dip my breast in the waters there ! 
Oh, my heart, but the wind grows cold! 
My sea calls to its fledgeling bold, 

*’ Hither, bird, and thy white wings fold.” 


Redlands, Cal. 





THE TRUSCOTT LUCK. 
By MARY AUSTIN. 


os fateenl CHAPTER VII. 
Ax 


mr) O explain how it was that mother, who could scarcely 

- & persuaded farther away from home than the end of 

our meadow, came riding into the hills behind us on 

the morning that we found the treasure under the pic- 

ture-rock, I must go back to the time when Beatty first 

came tous. We were several days straightening out 

the details of that matter, and even then much of it 

was conjecture, so I doubt not I shall make poor work 
telling it. 

The parcel of letters which Beatty took from the dead man in 


or more of them, taken out of their envelopes for convenience 
and bound with a rubber band. From them Beatty had the 
man’s name and some further clue to his identity. As for the 
dying speech that Beatty quoted to us, it was likely to have 
been true, but coming through him none of us could place any 
dependence on its being so. 

I do not know how soon he began to have an inkling of the 
real situation, but it must have been very soon after his coming 
to Black Rock ; as soon asin the wheedling sympathetic way he 
had, he had gotten from my mother all the particulars of my 
father’s disappearance. It was not, however, until he became 
certain that Mac also was upon the trail of the buried money 
that he began to take any measures to secure himself against 
the mischance of our finding it. 

The first step was to get into my mother’s good graces. For 
this he had but to lead her on by careful hints to believe that 
my father’s lost fortune might yet be recovered. He professed 
to believe that the money was yet lying in some bank, accumu- 
lating interest against the day she claimed it, declared that it 
needed but a good head for business, which my mother protested 
she never had, to unravel that coil; made her think he was the 
man for that business; managed so with his palaver that she 
herself asked him to undertake it; and further contrived that 
she should keep the matter a secret even from me. This last 
she was quite willing to do, partly from native reticence, and in 
part because all her friends had long given over any attempts 
in that direction as wasted pains. So Beatty got to know all 
of my mother’s affairs, and to see all of my father’s letters, 
though there was nothing in them that helped him much. 
What he got out of my mother about Mac’s affairs I do not 
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know, not much I think, though being a little doubtful on that 
score herself my mother could never be induced to speak of it. 

Now Beatty knew everything necessary to locate the fortune 
except the identical rock it was buried under. Indeed, we 
learned afterward that he had dug over a considerable part of 
the sand bank where we finally found it. From the close watch 
he kept upon Mac and me he must have surmised that Mac had 
the missing clew, and resolved to have it out of him. Failing 
this, he conceived the idea of marrying my mother and so 
making himself secure; and if that failed he could still put 
evidence in her hands that would rob Mac of every penny of the 
dearly sought treasure; for Beatty had just that touch of 
viciousness that made him unwilling to see another enjoy what 
he had lost. 

I do Mr. Beatty the justice to believe that he would have been 
glad to marry my mother on her own account. She was very 
comely in the Cornish fashion, with bright dark eyes, and a 
fresh color such as is not often seen in the rainless West. Add 
to that that she was a good cook and known to be forehanded, 
and in acountry where there are ten men to one woman, it is 
small wonder she was much courted. Indeed it was only 
the fear of ridicule that kept me from doing myself an injury 
against Ike Mallory’s fists because of the jests he made about 
her many admirers. 

We had never spoken of it, but I knew as well as if she had 
told me, that as long as any doubt remained as to my father’s 
end my mother would never marry again. 

The day before Mac and I started for the picture-rock Beatty 
was away at Posada getting a horse shod, returning late at 
night and getting up late to find us gone. But the excitement 
which we had not been quite able to conceal ever since the dis- 
covery of the amulet and the red hill, had in a manner prepared 
him, and Mr. Beatty lost no time in bringing his plans to a 
conclusion. 

He got my mother away from her work somehow, under the 
cottonwood trees, and asked her in very plain terms to marry 
him. I think this was not the first time of his asking, but my 
mother was always rather mum on that point; at any rate she 
refused him point blank, and Mr. Beatty taking his refusal in a 
very gentlemanly spirit, hoped that on that account she would 
not deny him the right to serve her asa friend. He would be 
glad, he said, for her sake to go on with the work of recovering 
my father’s fortune, of which, he hinted, he had now some cer- 
tain clew. 

Then Beatty made what from his point of view was a great 
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mistake. He said that he could not move again in that matter 
without being properly empowered by my mother, and drew out 
a paper, a contract or power of attorney, or some such matter, 
which he had had prepared in Posada the day before. My 
mother was simple enough in business matters, and he might 
have entrapped her on any less important occasion. But now 
at the show he made of it, and the sound of the legal phrases 
as he rolled them out to her, her Cornish caution was up in 
arms. She was frightened and suspicious, and perhaps in a 
little bit of a temper as well; and Mr. Beatty was left in no 
doubt as to her sentiments. 

At this he considered a long while with his back to my mother 
and his fingers working nervously in the pockets of his coat. 
Finally he turned back to her with the air of a man with a 
serious matter to deliver. ‘Mrs. Truscott,” he said, ‘‘I have 
that to say to you which has been too long delayed, but from no 
other purpose than to spare you anxiety. It concerns us both, 
and your son and Mr. Macnamar.” 

At that my mother flashed out, **I will hear nothing against 
my son, Mr. Beatty, nor his friends.” 

**'You will hear nothing except what is for your good. You 
know,” he asked, “‘what business they are about, off in the 
hills together ?” 

My mother nodded, resolved not to commit herself by words. 

**Macnamar has told you? Well I’ll warrant he has not told 
you any good of me, but we will let that pass. There is one 
thing he cannot have told you, that is the name of the man who 
died in our cabin in Calaveras, the name of the man whose for- 
tune lies buried out there in the Coso hills, the name of the man 
whose wife and child I have worked to find, to give back their 
own to them, and find at last being duped by my partner—did 
he tell you that name ?” 

**No, no,” cried my mother wildly, getting on to her feet, 
“Tt cannot be ; it is not.” 

“It is,” said Beatty, holding my mother’s hands lest the 
shock should overcome her, “It is Henry Truscott. That was 
the name he gave me, and the name I found on his papers. Let 
me tell you about it.” Then when my mother was a little 
calmed he went on. 

‘*It was near to midnight when the man came out of his fever 
and told me these things, his name and about the money he had 
buried here. He said he had started to San Francisco to meet 
his family, but having some time to spare, had turned out of his 
way to see the Calaveras boom, and an old sickness that he had 
before had come back to him. He thought then that he would 
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die, and begged me to find his money for his wife and child. 
And I promised him. If I had thought he would really die I 
would have called some one, but he seemed quite strong —and 
in an hour he was dead. You see how it was, Mrs. Truscott; I 
did not know how to find you. I was not quite sure that 1 knew 
where to find your husband’s money, but you may be sure that I 
felt it laid upon me to do both. But then there was my partner. 
Mr. Truscott had been raving for twenty-four hours, and had 
talked much about his money ; how much more Mac had gotten 
out of him while I was out of the house I did not know. I had 
only one wish in the matter, and that was to find the money and 
put it in your hands. Butif Macnamar did not agree with me 
there was nothing to prevent his going off to find it for himself. 
And that you see is just what he has done.” 

When Mr. Beatty had said all this, very soberly, and in a 
manner not to be disbelieved, my mother fell into such a maze 
of doubt, and wonder, and suspicion, that she knew not what to 
say. So Beatty went on to tell her how he had come away in 
the night, fearing to trust his knowledge to Macnamar; how 
he had searched unsuccessfully for the money and for her; and 
having found her, how he had kept the whole matter from her 
until he could make sure of the fortune, hoping to spare her 
anxiety, and the better to keep watch upon Macnamar. 

**But you see,” he finished with a very rueful air, “‘I have 
made a mess of it, I have not found it, and Macnamar probably 
will and be out of the country with it unless you take some 
steps to prevent him. You see he has outwitted me. Iam 
afraid I am not very clever at dealing with that sort of people. 
Mrs. Truscott, you do right to be angry with me.” 

But my mother was too much in a whirl to think whether she 
was angry or no. Whether Beatty or Mac was most to blame 
was not to be decided now; the thought that she clung to was 
that my father’s fortune which she coveted for me was to be had 
for the picking up by the first comer. 

**Oh!” she cried, “‘ they have gone to find it; they will find 
it today under the Indian rock with the writing on it. Oh, what 
shall I do ?” 

‘** The picture-rock by the white hill?” said Beatty. ‘‘How 
did they know?” But my mother only fell to weeping and 
wringing her hands, and though Beatty argued she would not 
be persuaded into anything, until at last he said he would take 
her there. 

It was a good three hours after we left before my mother and 
Beatty set out, and but for taking a shorter road they could 
not have come up with us sosoon. And Mac and I stood there 
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in the shadow of the picture-rock staring stupidly to see them 
come. 

** Jack! Jack!” my mother cried getting down from her horse 
without waiting to be helped, “It is yours, it is all yours. Oh 
your poor father, your poor father!” and burst out crying with 
her arms around me. 

Well, as you may guess, I could make neither head nor tail of 
it, and all of a sudden my mother turned from crying to anger. 
‘**And I never thought it of you, Mr. Macnamar, that have been 
like one of my family these two years past, that you should be 
the man to rob the widow and the fatherless.” 

If ever a man looked the guilty wretch it was Macnamar at 
that moment, his pale face gone a shade paler, and his hands 
fumbling nervously at the pick. 

“We've brought you to book, Mac, old boy,” said Beatty, 
with a kind of evil joy in his face; ‘“ you remember I warned 
you.” But by this time I had my mother calmed a little, and I 
spoke up at once, wanting the meaning of all this. 

**It means,” said Beatty, ‘‘ that you have come near to being 
done out of a fortune by a snivelling scoundrel. It means,” he 
went on, and all the while Mac answered never a word, “that 
the man who died at our cabin in Calaveras was Henry Truscott, 
your father ; that the money buried here was his, and is now 
yours, and I can prove it.” 

** Mac,” I said, ““ what do you say to that?” Mac looked at 
me quite broken and confused. °‘ Jack,” he said, ** Jack,” in an 
entreating sort of way, as if he would not have me be too hard 
upon him. 

*“ You will remember, Mac,” said Beatty, “‘that I gave you 
an opportunity to confess, that I begged you to tell me what 
you knew of this,” and so he went on turning the matter with 
his clever tongue, until between that and Mac’s behavior, I was 
fairly staggered. But it was my mother that brought matters 
to a point, demanding to know where the treasure was; which 
made us all seem rather silly I thought, to be making so great 
a to-do over a fortune that had not been found. 

**It should be here,” said Mac, and at that he and I fell to 
digging, with my mother sitting beside us, going red and white 
by turns, and Beatty, still and sullen, holding the horses that 
champed their bits in the sun. 

The air was warm and still and Mac sweated as he worked, 
and yet I remember as if it were yesterday how, as one of the 
little whitish lizards, called swifts, darted into the hole he held 
his pick in air until it ran out again, what to my impatience 
seemed a long time. 
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About two feet down we came upon a small pine box, clean 
and dry, in that dry, clean soil. It was partly filled with speci- 
mens of ore carefully labeled as to the locality or claim they 
came from, and in the midst of these a large tin tobacco box. 
I pounced upon it with a shout, but Mac took it from me and 
put it in my mother’s lap. But mother fell to crying and wring- 
ing her hands, so that I opened it myself without more ado. 
There on the top lay a small linen account book, and “‘ Henry 
Truscott, his book,” in my father’s hand, written across the face 
of it. Underneath was my father’s fortune, in gold and notes, 
tied in careful packages, eight thousand six hundred dollars of 
it, and in the account book memoranda to show what had be- 
come of the rest of it. According to that there must have been 
near a hundred dollars on my father’s person when he died in 
Beatty’s cabin. 

Well, it was near the turn of the afternoon by that time, and 
we had to ride for it to get home by dark. Beatty and Mac- 
namar, with black looks and never a word between them, my 
mother, thinking only of my father and crying softly as she 
rode, and I, beginning to be sadly fagged by the day’s labor 
and excitement; although carrying our treasure with us, as 
sorry a party of treasure seekers as ever rode. 

I think my mother could not have closed her eyes all that 
night after we brought my father’s fortune home. Along about 
cock-crow she called me, hearing me turn in bed, and I found 
her sitting fully dressed, with my father’s letters and keepsakes 
in her lap. She made me get into her bed and covered me up, 
and then she sat and held my hand as we talked for a long time. 
She told me many things about my father, and I told her all 
that had ever passed between Mac and me about the treasure, 
and all about Beatty’s talk with Mac under the haystack, and 
at last I fell asleep again with her head beside mine on the 
pillow. 

I suppose from his manner that Beatty came to the breakfast 
table next morning determined to be conciliatory, but he 
could not make much headway against my mother’s set face and 
swollen eyes. After that nervous meal my mother began to say 
that while she thought that there could be no doubt that the 
money we found was her husband’s, and therefore hers and 
mine, yet she was sensible of the fact that without their help 
she could never have found it at all, and she wished them prop- 
erly rewarded. Mac pushed back his chair abruptly and got up 
to goout. ‘*‘ Where are you going Mac?” said she. ‘* To milk 
the cows,” answered Mac curtly, and my mother was too proud 
to call him back. 
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““You understand, Mr. Beatty,” she went on, “* that I consider 
myself in your debt to any reasonable amount.” 

“And the least you could give under the circumstances,” said 
Beatty, “‘ would be half. Considering that you wouldn’t have 
had a penny of it without me; and if I chose to go into court 
about it now that’s what I would get.” 

‘““You would have some difficulty, Mr. Beatty, in explaining 
to the court why you kept the facts so long from my mother,” 
said I, who had grown wonderfully bold and cool with the 
notion of being a man of property. Beatty darted a vicious 
glance at me and tugged at his mustache. 

“I have no doubt of your generosity Mrs. Truscott, he said, 
trying to recover his former complacency. 

“*T learn,” said my mother, “‘ that Mr. Macnamar had promised 
my son three hundred dollars when the money should be found, 
and I have thought it fair to pay over that sum to each of you, 
with my son’s consent.” 

** Just as you please, Mrs. Truscott” he said in such a manner 
that I guessed he had not made sure of getting anything. So 
my mother paid down on our dining table three hundred dollars 
in gold eagles, and Beatty pocketing it, gathered up his things 
and went away with a scant goodby, on the Mojave stage at 
noon. And that was the last of him. But Macnamar we could 
make nothing of. He fell back into the position of our hired 
man, would not be approached on the subject of the money, and 
after a few weeks asked for, and obtained, work at the ?aguz 
Mine. A coldness had grown up between him and my mother 
that I saw no way to overcome. 

Mac never asked me if I had exonerated him of any part in 
Beatty’s schemes, and boylike I never told him that I had done 
so. I was vexed that he would not speak for himself, for I did 
not know that in the first flush of expectation after we sighted 
the red hill, he had offered himself and the fortune he hoped to 
find to my mother, and she had neither consented nor denied, 
putting him off. until she had some certain information of my 
father’s end. And now that the fortune had changed hands he 
would not ask again. 

Of course it was settled that we were to leave Black Rock so 
that I might be put to school, and yet after it was agreed upon 
my mother seemed in no hurry to go. On the whole we agreed 
that we had been very happy there, and indeed we knew not 
where to go. We had no wish to go back to Porktheran, and 
every other foot of earth was strange to us. 

It was nearing the middle of June, and we were still unde- 
cided. Mac had come to see us, as he sometimes did. We three 
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were walking in the garden rows in the cool of the day, and had 
stopped to admire my seedling prune which in that generous 
soil had shot up to my shoulder. And that gave Mac an idea. 
**You should go to the Santa Clara,” he said. ‘‘With a prune or- 
chard you could double your money in no time.” 

*“ Why so we might, Mac,” said my mother going rosy red all 
at once, “‘if you would manage it for us.” 

*“Yes, do, Mac,” I cried, for I loved him very much, and then 
I felt my own face growing red, for I discovered that I was 
wanted at the barn, orin the house, or anywhere except in that 
garden. 

I went out and walked in the meadow, and I was gone a good- 
ish while, for though I loved Mac very well, and wished my 
mother to be happy, it came hard to realize that anyone should 
take my place with her. 

They were sitting quietly on the porch when I came back to 
the house, and my mother insisted that I should kiss her, but Mac 
understood, for he said as he shook my hand, ** You and me ain’t 
ever going to be anything but pardners, Jack.” Dear old Mac, 
the kindest and best *‘ pardner”’ a man ever had ! 

My mother and Mr. Macnamar were married almost immedi- 
ately, and Mac contrived to find just the place we wanted in the 
Santa Clara, overlooking the valley, with a bit of a cation for 
us to wander in when the hill fever overtakes us. 

When we went to leave Black Rock, my mother cast about for 
something toremember it by, and what should it be but the seed- 
ling prune I had planted the week Mac came to us, which, when 
it had fruited, proved to be a superior sort of fruit. And Mac 
so contrived by his skill in propagating it that the ** Truscott 
prune” brought him a very great fame, and money as well. So 
much so that in the end he was able to pay over to me the whole 
of my father’s fortune, less what my schooling cost, and that, he 
says, except the day he married my mother, was the proudest 
day of his liie. But my mother will be saying it is all a piece 
of the *‘ Truscott Luck.” 

[THE END. ] 


Independence, Cal. 





EARLY ENGLISH VOYAGES 
To the Pacific Coast of America. 
(From their own, and contemporary English, accounts.) 


Sir FRANCIS DrakE.—I. 





O little is known to Americans in general of the early 
history of our Pacific Coast, in any language; the old 
books which deal with it at first hand are so rare and 
costly, and so seldom quoted or consulted by the kind 
of text-books we generally manage to get along with — 
it seems not only worth while, but rather a duty, to 
make accessible some of the more interesting portions 
of this neglected romance. This magazine has already 

OL printed, it believes, more of the original ‘‘sources”’ of 

; Californian and Western history never before published 

in English, than any other magazine, anywhere, has ever done; and it 

will continue this policy. It will resume shortly the publication of expert 
translations of important documents from the priceless Ramirez Collec- 
tion. Meantime it presents original accounts of some of the early Eng- 
lish voyages to this Coast, as written by the voyagers themselves or by 
partial chroniclers. These partisan accounts are of course not, by a long 
way, History ; but they are the indispensable raw material which History 
sifts, weighs, digests and assimilates, in due proportion, to its bones. From 
their own accounts, by the way, there is evident tothe most careless reader 
the foretwinkling of a curious fact which History has already crystallized. 

All the early English navigation of the Pacific was purely piratical. In 

those old-fashioned days, Spain was the only serious exploring nation — 

and she was in her Golden Age. Before an English keel ever plowed the 

Pacific, the nation which discovered and colonized America had built a 

chain of American cities more than 5,000 miles long, up and down the New 

World; had explored from Nebraska to Patagonia and from ocean to 

ocean; had built schools, colleges, universities and thousands of magnifi- 

cent churches ; had printed a voluminous and scholarly literature in more 
than a dozen languages—including many original American tongues — 
and had so developed the natural resources of America as to excite the 
greed of freebooters of other nations— not one of which had before paid 
any serious attention whatever to the New World as a land to explore, 
settle up, study or convert to Christianity. For nearly a century, about 
the only activity shown by any other European nation in getting to Amer- 
ica was as pirates preying upon the Spanish colonies. Of course Drake, 
Hawkins, and the other ‘“‘ English Heroes ’’ of that school were as un- 
mitigated pirates as ever went unhanged. They were as bigoted, as cruel, 
as rapacious as the next. They scuttled the ships, burned and looted the 
towns, ravished the women, of a friendly nation whose braves had been 
first to earn from abroad the title we are now rather proud of — ‘‘Ameri- 
cans.’’ These pioneers, nearly a century before the Mayflower, had con- 

quered wild America and made their homes in it, and held them against a 

swarming savagery compared to which any Indian wars in all our national 

story have been child’s play. And up to 114 years after the discovery of 

America, the only mark England had made on the New World was to rob 

and outrage these home-builders. This is not a comfortable reflection for 

us who are of that kith ; but it is history ; and it is always best to look the 
truth in the face. 
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The following account of Drake’s voyage to the Pacific is from a con- 
temporary account in the editor’s possession, and is reprinted literally. 
For the finest engraving of Drake, direct from Houbraken’s magnificent 
copperplate, see this magazine for April, 1902, frontispiece. 


DRAKE’S VOYAGE TO THE PACIFIC. 

Captain Drake having in his former Voyage had a View, and only a 
View of the South Atlantick Ocean [a palpable misprint for South 
Pacific] from the high Tree aforementioned, and from that very 
time being very ambitious of sailing theron in an English Ship; he 
retained this Noble Resolution within himself for some years, being partly 
prevented by secret envy at home, and partly by applying himself to the 
public Service of his Prince and Country to Ireland under the E. of Essex, 
and otherwhere. But in 1577, having a gracious Commission from his 
Sovereign, and assisted with divers of his Friends who were Adventurers 
with him, he fitted up five Ships: 1. The Pelican, Admiral, of a hundred 
Tuns, Francis Drake Captain General. 2. The Elizabeth, Vice Admiral, 
eighty ‘Tuns, John Winter, Captain. 3. The Marygold,a Bark of eighty 
Tuns, John Thomas, Captain. 4. The Swan, a Fly Boat of fifty Tuns, 
John Tester, Captain. 5. The Christopher, a Pinnace of fifteen Tuns, 
Thomas Moon, Captain. Having mann’d this little Fleet with a hundred 
and fifty-four able Men, and furnisht them with all necessary Provisions 
for so long and dangerous a Voyage, and stowing certain Pinnaces aboard 
in pieces to be set up on Occasion, as in his former Voyage ; yea, carrying 
with him several Musicians for delight and rich Furniture of silver for his 
Table and Cook-room, with all sorts of curious Workmanship for Orna- 
ment, and to raise Admiration of the Civility and Magnificence of his 
native Country in other Nations where he came. 

Thus provided, they sailed out of Plymouth Sound Nov. 15, 1577, about 
five in the Afternoon, and next Morning came to the Lizzard, where meet- 
ing with contrary Winds, they were all compelled to put in at Falmouth. 
Next day a great Storm arose, so that, tho’ they were in a good Harbour ; 
yet the Admiral, wherein Drake was, and the Marigold, were forc’d to put 
their main Masts by the Board, and obliged to return to Plymouth to repair, 
13 days after their Departure thence : where having quickly supplied all 
defects, they, Decem. 13, once more put to Sea with better hopes: Being 
out of sight by land, Drake gave some Intimation of his Design (which he 
had hitherto concealed) both by the course he sail’d, and appointing their 
Rendezvous, if separated by any Accident, to be the Isle of Magadore ; 
sailing then with a favorable Wind, December the 25th, being Christmas 
Day, they had sight of Cape Cantin in Barbary, and of the high Inland 
Country, in thirty two Degrees and thirteen Minutes North Latitude, and 
coasting thence Southward about eighteen Leagues, they arrived that day 
at the Isle of Magadore, which is under the King of Fesse, and a good 
Harbour, being about a Mile from the main Land, inhabited, and a League 
in Circuit, overgrown with Shrubs, and full of Pidgeons and therefore 
much frequented by Goshawks, and other |Birds of Prey, with Plenty of 
several sorts of Sea Fowl. At the South side are three hallow Rocks, 
under which are great store but very ugly, yet very wholesome Fish ; send- 
ing a Boat to sound the Harbour, all their Fleet came in December 27, and 
staid about four Days, setting up one of their four Pinnaces, brought from 
home in pieces. The Inhabitants of the Country soon perceived them, and 
made signs on the shore to come aboard ; to whom the General sent a Boat 
wherein two chief Moors were received, and one of theirs left in exchange 
till their return. Drake treated them very civilly aboard his Ship, present- 
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ing them with what they seemed most to value, toshew they came in Peace 
and Friendship to trade for such Goods as their Country afforded, accord- 
ing to their own Content, wherewith they seemed much pleased, promising 
to return again the next Day to exchange their Goods for others. By 
their Law they ought to drink no Wine, being Turks in Religion; yet they 
will drink it very plentifully by stealth, as now appeared. Being carried 
ashore, they freely restored the Person left as a Pledge, returning with 
Camels next Day at the Hour appointed, as if loaden with Goods for ex- 
change, and calling hastily for a Boat had one sent by the General’s Order, 
before he went from the Islands; the Boat coming to a Place of landing 
among the Rocks, one John Fry, suspecting no Treachery, readily stept 
out of the Boat, to be a Pledge as the Day before, when those on the Shore 
instantly seizing him, and others in Ambush coming to their Assistance, 
they speedily carried him away, the rest being glad toshift forthemselves: 
The Cause of this Violence, was to inform the King of Fesse whither this 
Fleet was bound, or sent from the King of Portugal, or what Intelligence 
they could give him. Fry being brought into the King’s Presence, and 
declaring they were Englishmen, bound for the Streights under General 
Drake, he was sent back with a Present to his Captain, and Offers of all 
Kindness and Friendship in that Country. Drake much disturbed at 
this Injury, landed his Men in his Pinnace, and marched pretty far up 
in that Country without Resistance, the Moor declining any Engagement 
with him, so that making Provision of Wood, and visiting an old Fort 
formerly built by the Portugueze, but ruined by the King of Fesse, he 
departed, Dec. 31, toward Cape Blank, so that when Fry came back, he, to 
his great Grief, found the Fleet gone, yet by the King’s Favour he was 
afterwards sent home in an English Merchant Ship. Meeting with foul 
Weather they were detained some time, and the third Day after fell in with 
Cape de Guerre, in thirty Degrees, where they took three Spanish Fishing- 
boats, called Caunters, whom they carried to Kiodel* Oro, under the Tropic 
of Cancer, and there took a Carvel. From hence, Jan. 15, they sailed to 
Cape Berbas, where the Marygold took another Carvel ; it lies in 20 Deg. 
30 Min. low and sandy, where they first observed the South Stars, called 
the Crosiers, 19 Deg. 30 Min. above the Horizon: In the Cape they took 
another Spanish Ship riding at Anchor, (all her men but two being fled 
ashoar in the Boat) whom with all the rest formerly taken, they carried 
into the Harbour three Leagues within the Cape. 

General Drake resolved to stay some Time to refresh his Men with the 
plenty of fresh Victuals in this Place, to supply them at Sea, there being 
great Store of Fish easily taken, even within the Harbour, and as good as 
any in the World: During their Abode here, the General being ashoar, 
was visited by the People of the Country, who brought down a Moorish 
Woman, with her little Babe hanging at her dry Breast, being scarce alive 
herself, and therefore unlike to nourish that, whom they would have sold 
as a Horse or Cow; which Merchandize Drake not dealing in, they pro- 
duced Ambergrease, and some curious Gums to exchange with the English 
for fresh Water; of which they had great Want, and were willing to 
quench their Thirst at any Price whatever, and to carry the rest in their 
leather Bags for that Purpose. Drake compassionating their Unhappiness, 
gave them freely what Water they wanted, and fed them with Victuals, 
which they devoured in an inhumane and loathsome manner. 

Their Ships being wash’d and trimm’d, and all their Spanish Prizes dis- 
charged, except the Caunter, for which they gave the Fisherman the 


* Doubtless Rio del Oro. 
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Christopher, one of their own Ships; and a Carvel bound for St. Jago 
being here freed also: After six days they sailed) for the Island of Cape 
Verde, Jan. 22, where they were obliged to furnish themselves plentifully 
with water, since the General intended to run a long Course from thence, 
even to the Coast of Brazil, without touching Land; and having the Wind 
generally North East, Jan. 27 they coasted Bonavisto, and next day an- 
chored at the Isle of May, to fifteen Degrees, high Land, and inhabited by 
the Portuguese, where Landing, and expecting to traffick with the Inhabi- 
tants for fresh Water, they found in the Town near the Shoar only a great 
many ruinous Houses, and a poor Chapel, but no People, nor Water, though 
within the Land there is enough: The Springs and Wells here being 
stoped up, and no Quantity of Water to be found, they marched forward to 
seek for supply, finding the Soil fruitful, and plenty of Fig Trees, with 
Fruit thereon, and in the Valleys were little low Cottages, with pleasant 
Vineyards, yielding excellent Grapes ; also Cocoa Trees, planted, and other 
Fruits some ripe, some rotten ; and others blossoming, and this is in Janu- 
ary, because the Sun never withdraws its heat from them, nor have they 
ever any great Cold or Frost. They found good Water in divers places, 
but so ar from the shoar, they could not convey it to their Ships, the 
People refusing any Conference with them, securing themselves in the 
sweet Valleys among the Hills, where the Towns were, and suffering them 
freely to survey the Island, since they were like to receive more Damage 
than Profit to offer Violence to those who came peaceably among them. 
This Island yields vast numbers of Goats and wild Hens, and Salt made 
without Labor, by the flowing of the Sea, and the Heat of the Sun, which 
naturally produceth a great Quantity thereof, lying upon the Sands of all 
that come, and therewith the People drive a great Trade with the adjacent 
Islands. 

Sailing hence, Jan. 30, they passed next day the Isle of St. Jago, ten 
Leagues West of May in the same Latitude, inhabited both by Moors and 
Portuguese, occasioned by the cruelty of the Portugals towards their 
Slaves, which was so intolerable that many fled from their Masters to the 
hilly parts of the Island, and their number encreasing by the Escapes 
they daily made, grew at length so formidable that they are now a Terror 
to their Oppressors, from whom they receive daily Injuries, either in their 
Goods or Cattle, and have lost a great part of that large and fruitful Isle, 
which is a Relief to all Ships bound for Brazil, Guinea, or the East Indies, 
being also of great Strength, were it not for the cause aforesaid, which 
hath much abated the Pride of the Portugals, who under Pretence of Trade 
and Friendship, excluded the first Plantors thereof, both from Government, 
Liberty, and almost Life: South-west of this Isle they took a Portugal 
Ship laden with Wine, store of Linen and Woollen Cloath, and other Goods 
bound for Brazil, with many Gentlemen aboard. As they went hence, 
three Towns in sight of them shot off two great Guns into the Sea, either 
for Joy of their Departure, or to show they were provided to entertain 
them, and ;were answered with one from the Fleet. South-west about 12 
Leagues hence, yet for its height not seeming above three, lies Fogo, a 
burning Island, or fiery Furnace, wherein rises a steep Hill, thought at 
least 18 English Miles high, belching out great and dismal Flames of Fie 
from the Top almost every quarter of an Hour, that in the Night it gives 
Light like the Moon, and seems to reach the very Heavens. It throws out 
great Stones, which falling into the Sea, are used as Pumice Stones. The 
rest of the Island is peopled with Portuguese, who live happily therein. 

Two Leagues hence, lies another sweet and pleasant Island, called Brova, 
the Trees always green, and is almost planted all over with Trees and 
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Fruits, as Figs, Coco’s, Plaintains, Oranges, Lemmons, Cotton, and the 
like, with Streams of fresh Water running into the Sea, and easily taken 
up by Boats and Pinnaces: but there is no Road nor Anchoring for Ships, 
no Ground being to be found by the longest Line, so that the Sea is thought 
to be as deep as Fogo is high. They found only one Hermit inhabiting 
this Island, nor any house but his, who delighted so much in solitariness 
that he fled from them, leaving behind the Relicks of his Worship, that is, 
a Cross, a Crucifix, an Altar with another above it, and certain Images of 
Wood of rude Workmanship. They here discharged the Portugals taken 
near St. Jago, giving them a new Pinnace built at Magadore, instead of 
their old Ships, with Victuals and Provisions. 

Furnish’d with fresh water at Cape Verde Feb. 2. they directed their 
Course towards the Streights of Magellane, to go thro’ into the South Sea, 
sailing sixty-three days without sight of Land, passing the Equinoctial 
Line, Feb. 17. and fell in with the Coast of Brasil, April 5. during which 
Passage on the vast Ocean, having nothing but Sea below, and Heaven 
above, they saw and experienced the goodness of divine Providence, in 
making ample Provisions for them in their Wants, and tho’ they oft met 
with contrary Winds and Storms, unwelcome Calms, and burning Heats in 
the Torrid Zone, with the Terrors, of dreadful Thunder and Lightning, 
they could not but take notice, that not having been thoroughly furnished 
with Water since they came from England, till they arrived at the River 
of Plate long after, yet for seventeen days together their Necessities were 
constantly supplied by Rain water; neither was their Fleet (now six in 
number) ever disperst, nor lost Company, except the Portugal Prize for 
one day only, which yet much discouraged them, having the greatest part 
of their Drink aboard her, and was therefore found again with much Joy, 
since her Miscarriage might have defeated the whole Voyage. Among 
many strange Creatures, they particularly observed the flying Fish, as big 
as a Pilchard, whose Fins are as long as his Body ; and serve for Wings, 
when he is chased by the Bonneto or great Mackrel (whom the Dolphin like- 
wise pursues), for when weary of swimming he lifts up himself above 
Water, and flies pretty high, falling sometimes into Vessels that sail by. 
The fins are so curiously placed as might serve for a longer and higher 
Flight, did not their Dryness after ten or twelve Strokes hinder their 
Motion, and force them into the Water, to moisten them. Their Increase 
is wonderful, their young ones lying upon the Water in the Sun as Dust on 
the Earth, where, when no bigger than a Wheat Straw they employ them- 
selves both to fly and swim, and where they have many Enemies ; for by 
flying into the Air to escape one, they often meet Death from another 
Enemy the Spurkite, a ravenous Fowl, who feeding on Fish, seizes on 
them in their Flight, and makes great Destruction among them. There 
is another sort called the Cuttle fish, whose Bone are used by Goldsmiths, 
a Multitude falling off at once into their Ships among their Men. Sailing 
thus, with as much Pleasure as if in a Garden, beholding the excellent 
Works of the eternal God, in the Seas, April 5, they fell on the Coast of 
Brazil, in 31 Deg. of South Latitude, and being descried by the Inhabit- 
ants, they saw great Fires in divers Places, which they understood were 
made for Sacrifices to the Devil, where they use many Ceremonies and 
Conjurations, by casting up great Heaps of Sand, that if any Ships stay 
on their Coasts, their evil Spirits may destroy them, whereof the Portu- 
gueze had Experience, by losing several Ships. Magellane reports, they 
pray to nothing, but are absolutely barbarous ; but it seems they are much 
altered since his Time, falling from natural Creatures to make Gods of 
Devils ; yet it may be, they being then a free People, had no Occasion to 
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practise their Wickedness; but being now in miserable Slavery, to the 
Portugueze in Body Goods, Wives and Children, and fore’d by their Cruel- 
ties into the barren Parts of their Country, choosing rather to starve and 
linger out a wretched Life there, than endure such intolerable Bondage, 
they may now use these Practice with the Devil, to be revenged of their 
Oppressors, and to prevent their further Entrance into their Country, and 
judging the English to be some of their Enemies, they used the same 
Enchantments against them; yet without Effect; for though they had 
great Storms on these Coasts, they received no Damage, only April 7, a 
violent Tempest, at Southwind, directly against them, separated one of 
their Ships for a while from the rest of the Fleet. 

Keeping on their Course South, April 24th, they passed by Cape St. 
Mary, in thirty-two Degrees near the River Plate, and came to an Anchorin 
a Place which their General named Cape Joy, because here the Christo- 
pher that was seperated came to them again. He always took special Care 
to keep his Fleet as much as possible together, to be well furnished with 
fresh Water, and to refresh his Men as oft as he could ; and therefore at 
Cape Verde he gave publick Notice, that the next Rendezvouz (if dispersed) 
and Place of Watering, should be the River of Plate, and accordingly they 
here joined, and were supplied with all Conveniences, the Air of this 
Country being pleasant and temperate, and the Soil fruitful, stored with 
Plenty of large and mighty Deer. April 16, they sailed twelve Leagues 
further to a more commodious Harbour, especially against the South 
Winds, where they killed diverse Seals or Sea Wolves (so called by the 
Spaniards) which came to the Rocks in great Numbers, they were good 
Meat, and a seasonable Supply for the future. April 20, they sailed 
farther up the River and rodein fresh Water, but stayed not because of 
the Danger of the Winds and Rocks, and having spent a fortnight there to 
their great Refreshment, April 27, they went to Sea again, and that very 
Night the Swan, their flyboat, lost Company, and soon after by another 
storm the Caunter was missing; to prevent which for the future, the 
General resolved to diminish the numberof the Ships that they might the 
better keep compiny, and have more supplies of Provision and Men; es- 
pecially since it was now Winter in these parts, and these Seas subject to 
terrible Tempests and therefore sought out a convenient Harbour for this 
purpose. May 12, they anchored in a place not very commodious, which 


yet he call’d Cape Hope; but seeming to promise good Harbourage. 
Drake, who never trusted any but his own Eyes in danger, went next day 
in a Boat into the Bay, and being near the shoar, one of the Inhabitants 
appeared, seeming to sing and dance very pleasantly to the noise of a 
rattle he had in his Hand, earnestly expecting their Landing ; upon which 
there instantly rose so thick a Mist and Fog, with such an extraordinary 
Storm, that Drake being 3 leagues from his Ship, thought best to return, 
and not venture to Land; but the Fog much increasing, he could not see 
where his Ship lay, and were hereby in much danger ; when Captain Thomas 
gallantly adventured into the Bay,and finding him out, joyfully received 
him into the Ship, where they rid safely, but those that lay without, were 
so furiously assaulted by the tempest that to secure themselves they were 
forced to go off to Sea, the Caunter formerly lost, now coming into them. 
Next day May 14, 1578, the Weather being calm, and the Fleet out of 
sight, General Drake now in the Marigold went ashoar, and made Fires 
to direct them to come together again in the Road, whereby at last they all 
returned, except the Swan, lost long before, and the Portugal Prize, who 
was not found till a great while after. 

In this place, the People flying into the Country for fear of them, they 
found in Houses built near the Rocks, to that purpose, at least fifty dried 
Ostriches, and much other Fowl drying which they dry here, and after 
carry to their Dwellings. The Ostriches Thighs were as big as a common 
Leg of Mutton ; they cannot flie, but run so swift they can neither be over- 
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taken nor shot at. They found the Tools wherewith the Natives take 
them, and among others a large Plume of Feathers at the end of a Staff, 
the fore-part like the Head, Neck and Body of an Ostrich, spreading very 
broad, behind which they go stalking, and drive them into some Neck of 
Land near the Sea where spreading long and strong Nets, they have Dogs 
that seize on them. This Country seems very pleasant and fruitful, and at 
their Return that Way, the English became familiarly acquainted with the 
People, who much rejoiced at their Friendship, and that they had not 
harmed them. But the Place not being convenient for providing Wood, 
Water, and the like, they departed thence May 15, and sailing South-west, 
fellinto a very useful Bay, where they staid fifteen Days. From hence the 
General sent Captain Winter in the Elizabeth southward, to seek for two 
Ships that were wanting, himself going North upon the same Account, 
who happily met the Swan the same Day, and bringing her into Harbour, 
being unloaded, she was broken up, and made Fire wood, the Iron-work 
and other Necessaries being preserved, but could hear no News of the 
other. 

After some Stay here, being ashoar in an Island nigh the main Land, 
and from whence at low Water they might go over a-foot, the Inhabitants 
appear’d leaping, dancing, holding up their Hands, and making out-cries 
after this manner; but it being then high Water, the General sent them 
by a Boat some Knives, Bells, Bugles, and other Things he thought would 
please them; upon which getting together upon a Hill half a Mile from 
the Shore, two of their Company came down swiftly, tho’ with a great 
Grace, such as they used in times of War, but drawing nigh, they made a 
Stand, upon which the English, tying the Things to a Staff, stuck it in the 
Ground that they might see it, and retired a reasonable Distance; being 
departed, they came and took the Things, leaving instead thereof such 
Feathers as they wear on their Heads, a Bone carved like a Tooth-pick, 
six Inches long, and neatly burnished ; whereupon the General, with divers 
Gentlemen, went over to them, they still remaining on the Hill placed in a 
rank one of them running from one End tothe other, East and West, with his 
Hands over his Head, and his Body inclining toward the rising and setting 
Sun, and at every third Turn he erected himself, vaulting in the Air 
against the Middle of the Rank toward the Mount, signifying (as they 
thought) that they called the Sun and Moon (whom they worshipped as 
Gods) to witness they meant nothing towards them but Peace. But per- 
ceiving the English came a pace forward, they seemed fearful; to prevent 
which, the General and his Company retired, which so confirmed them 
they were no Enemies, that divers came down after them without Fear, 
and traded with them, but would receive nothing from them till it was first 
cast on the Ground: The Word they used for Exchange was Zustus, and 
Tot to throw it on the Ground. If they disliked anything, they cried 
Corob, Corob, with ratling in the Throat: Their Goods were Arrows 
made of Reeds, Feathers, and the Bones aforementioned. They go naked, 
except only a Furr about their Shoulders, when they sit or lie in the Cold, 
but at other Times it is a Girdle about their Loins. Their Hair is very 
long, which to prevent trouble they knit up with a Roll of Ostrich 
Feathers, and serves them for a Quiver for their Arrows, and a Storehouse 
for what they carry about them: Those of Quality wear a large Feather 
on each Side their Heads, seeming afar off like Horns, so that a Head thus 
trim’d upon a naked Body, resembles a Devil with Horns. 

Their chief Bravery consists in painting their Bodies with divers Colours, 
with such Works as they fancy ; some wash their Faces with Sulphur, or 
the like ; others paint their whole Bodies black, leaving only their Necks 
round about white, and shew like Ladies with black Gowns and naked 
Necks; some paint one shoulder black, and another white, and likewise 
their Legs, setting white Moons on the back part, and black on the white 
being the Marks of the Gods they adore. By this continual painting, the 
Pores of their Bodies are so close, that they never feel any cold; they are 
strong, comely, swift and active, and are much to be lamented, that being 
of tractable natures, and in an excellent Soil, they are ignorant of the 
Worship of the true God ; for tho’ they never knew any Christians before, 
yet they soon became so familiar, that they seem’d rather willing to serve, 
and do them all the good Offices, than offer any Injury. The General be- 
stowing a Cap off his Head on one of their Chiefs, he going at a small dis- 
tance, suddenly pierced his Leg deeply with an Arrow, so that the Blood 
streaming out he thereby signified his unfeigned Love to him, and was a 
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covenant of peace between them ; they were about fifty Persons, who tho’ 
frequented their company. Inthe South part of this Bay, is a River of 
fresh Water, and several Islands full of Seals, Birds, and Fowls, sufficient 
to maintain a multitude of People, of which they killed some with Shot 
and Staves, and took many Birds with their Hands, they lighting upon 
their Heads and Shoulders. They saw no Boat or Canoe used by the Na- 
tives to come to these Isles, but their own Provision seemed to be raw 
Flesh and Fish, and finding pieces of Seals all bloody, which they had 
gnawn with their Teeth like Dogs. They are all armed with a Bow an Ell 
long, and Arrows of Reeds headed with Flints. This Bay they named Seal 
Bay, for the plenty of them found here, killing two hundred in an hour’s 
time. 

Sufficiently provided with all necessaries, they sail’d hence June 12. 
Southward, and anchored two days in a little Bay, where they discharged 
and laid up the Caunter or Christopher, and June 14. arrived at another 
Bay, in fifty degrees twenty minutes South Latitude, and within one degree 
of the Mouth of the Streights, through which lay their desired Passage to 
the South Sea. Here the General turned his Course North, in hopes of 
finding his Ship and Friends lost in the great Storm, since if they should 
pass the Streights without them, both might be much discomfited: So 
that June 18 putting again to Sea, with hearty Prayers to God for success, 
they ran back toward the Line, and the next Night near Port St. Julian, 
had Sight of their Ship, and the Day after the whole Fleet entered joyfully 
into that Port, to refit and refresh this Ship and the wearied Men. St. 
Julian is in 49 Degrees, 36 Minutes, being a very convenient Harbour, 
having many Islands within it. Coming now to an Anchor, and all things 
made safe the General, with his Brother and five others, (according to his 
usual Care and Diligence on such Occasions) rowed further into the Bay in 
a Boat, to find out some convenient Place for fresh Water and Provisions 
during their Stay ; and were no sooner landed, when two of the Natives 
visited them, called by Magellane Pentacouts, for their huge Stature 
and Strength, who seemed much to rejoice at their Arrival, familiarly re- 
ceiving whatever the General gave them, and much pleased to see Oliver, 
the Master Gunner shoot an English Arrow, trying to out shoot him, but 
came nothing near him ; Soon after another arrived, who seemed angry 
at the Civility of his Fellows, and strove earnestly to make them become 
Enemies ; which General Drake not suspecting used them as before: when 
Mr. Winter thinking also to shoot an Arrow, that he that came last might 
see it, the String of his Bow broke, which being before their Terror, did 
now encourage them to contrive Treachery against them, not imagining 
their Guns and Swords were Weapons of War, and therefore as they were 
quietly returning to their Boat, these Villians suddenly discharged their 
Arrows at their Backs, aiming chiefly at him who had the Bow, and not 
suffering him to string it again, by wounding him in the Shoulder, who 
turning about was shot with an Arrow through the Lungs, yet fell not; 
but the Gunner being ready to shoot off his Musket, which took not fire, 
was slain outright. In this Extremity their expert General gave Orders, 
that no Man should keep any certain Ground, but shifting Places, and de- 
fending themselves with their Targets, should approach these Monsters, 
and break all the Arrows shot at them, knowing when they were spent 
they should subdue them at pleasure ; with this wise Course, and by shoot- 
ing off the Piece the Gunner could not fire, the General kill’d the Author of 
the Quarrel, who slew the Gunner; for the Musket being charged with a 
Bullet, and Hail-shot, tore out his Belly and Guts with much Torment, as 
it seemed by his roaring, which was so horrid and hideous, as if ten Bulls 
had bellowed at once. This so discouraged his Companions, that tho’ 
divers others appeared out of the Woods to assist them, yet they were glad 
to fly, and suffer the English quietly to depart ; which they the rather did, 
because of Mr. Oliver, who was wounded, and whom the General dearly 
loved, and would rather have saved than slain an hundred Enemies; but 
being past Recovery he died two Days after he was brought aboard. Next 
Day the General in his Boat well arm’d, went again ashoar to bring off the 
Gunner’s Body, which they found lying where it was left, only stript of its 
upper Garment, with an English Arrow struck in his right Eye. Both the 
dead Bodies were laid in one Grave, with such Decency and Reverence as 
becomes the Tabernacles of Immortal Souls, and such Ceremonies as 
Soldiers in Time of War deserve. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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ITTLE JOHNNY defined Salt as “the Stuff what makes 
jo your Potato Taste Bad if you Don’t Put None On.” 
Similarly, History is the stuff that makes us look ab- 
surd if we don’t put none on. It is a condiment designed to 
help us save what little wisdom the race has achieved, and to 
keep us from being the same and as many kinds of fool over 
again. But you have to putiton. The fact that there zs His- 
tory does you no good if you know nothing about it. 
e's 
In our national dealing with the Indian, for instance, we 
should not have made — we should not still be making — so in- 
human a botch of it, if we had not spraddled ahead, indifferent 
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as tumblebugs to the fact that anyone ever lived before; and 
not only lived but meddled with aborigines, and learned by 
hard knocks, and left the record of the knocks and the learning, 
whereby any successor that had sense enough to consult it 
might profit. Incidentally, these who devised the first Indian 
policy, some centuries before us, had to deal with fifty times as 
many Indians, and for three times as long; and they did it 
more successfully. But did you ever hear of any U. S. official 
atthe head of Indian Affairs who consulted that record, or knew 
the very name of any one of these statesmen — to say nothing 
of the nature of any one of their policies and how it worked 
out ? Nay, verily! In darkest England a man may be king by 
Divine Right; but to be charged with public affairs he has to 
Know his Business. And he has to know it by having learned 
it. But an American official doesn’t have to learn anything. 
He doesn’t even have to know it by grace of God. If he voted 
for the right party, it’s in him already. He has all the experi- 
ence, all the wisdom we desire in a public man. Particularly, 
if he has no more important job than to ping-pong the lives 
and happiness of a quarter of a million human beings. 
** 

Of course it would require a book (in several volumes) to carry 
out the suggestion which arises here—a comparison of the Span- 
ish Indian policy of 350 years ago with our own Indian policy 
averaged up to date. It would be useful enough, if disagree- 
able to our vanity ; but this is not the place for it. "These few 
remarks are merely apropos of a quaint and characteristic straw 
which shows the list of the wind. 

es 

No one will need to be reminded that within this year of 
grace our Indian office issued its now notorious “ Hair-cut 
Order ” — demi-semi-leavened advisors having persuaded it that 
all you have to do “‘ civilize” an Indian is to knock him down, 
gag and tie him, and chop off his hair. Nor is it yet forgotten 
that such a roar of derision rose all over the United States — 
even from the Press, which does not ordinarily lose much sleep 
over Indians — that the absurd mandate was halfway revoked ; 
though it still has vitality enough to enable the sort of Indian 
agents born with that sort of brains and hearts to outrage their 
unfortunate wards. Until their time, that is. And their time 
is coming. 

**s 

Curiously enough, there were a few people just as ignorant some 
280 years ago. It is comforting to reflect, however, that they 
never got into civil authority, and that they were rebuked, not 
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by public opinion only, but by their government. They were 
only private individuals. Whatever our hostility to the Span- 
ish, whatever we may prefer to believe of their American poli- 
cies from British historians, no man can put his hand on any 
official order or regulation in all the four centuries of Spanish 
rule of the American Indians which will for a moment compare 
in imbecility or in real cruelty with this ** Hair-cut Order.” 

But two hundred and eighty-two years ago there were some 
equally brilliant souls in New Mexico— or at least, they were 
charged with being so. And the king of Spain gave them a little 
lesson in horse-sense and humanity. A royal cedu/a, dated Jan. 
9, 1621, and addressed to the Custodian of all the Missions of 
New Mexico, says: 

**Y porque se ha entendido que en algunas Causas en que HABEIS pro- 
zedido bos y buestros Relixiosos contra los Yndios por hierros y culpas 
lebes los hazeis tresquilar Castigo deque ellos Reciben muy gran des- 
consuelo por ser para ellos la mayor afrenta queay. ..dareis orden para que 
los Relixiosos de buestra Custodia, no hagan semejantes castigos anttes 
alos Recien Combertidos se les haga en ttodo buen tratamto, y Carisia.”’ 

Which is, in about contemporary English : 

‘“‘And forasmuch as it hath been understood that in divers Causes, in 
which ye and your Religious have proceeded against the Indians for errors 
and slight faults, ye have caused them to be shorn—a Punishment 
whereof they suffer great affliction, since this is for them the greatest insult 
thereis . . . . ye aretogive orders that the Religious of your Cus- 
tody shall not inflict such punishments; but that the Newly Converted 
shall rather be given in all things good treatment and Loving-Kindness.”’ 

es 

And that was the last of forcible hair-cutting of Indians 
from nine years before there was any such place as Boston, 
Mass., up to the year of God’s grace One Thousand, Nine Hun- 
dred and Two. In 1621 the remote King of bigoted Spain 
knew that an Indian hated to have his hair cut by force, even 
as you and I know we would hate it; knew that to put such an 
indignity on any human being was silly and therefore bad 
policy ; knew that instead of civilizing the Indians it confirmed 
their preference for a stage of human development wherein 
such idiotic atrocities are unknown; knew that this was not 
** Good Treatment” — and ordered this thing and all its sort to 
cease. In 1902 our Indian Policy had all this still to learn; 
and learned it not by history’s easy lesson but only by such 
unanimous ridicule as has perhaps befallen no other govern- 
mental act in a decade. And it has to be remembered, to boot, 
that the stupid missionaries whom the King of Spain snubbed 
so long ago cut Indian hair only as a punishment for offenses 
of some sort; while our enlightened government applied this 
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indignity to Indians for no other crime than that of being 
Indians. Good or bad, they were to be shorn. 

All this is in no specific vindictiveness. I believe the present 
Indian office is honestly trying to do its difficult duty. But there 
is a generic anger, it is wholly safe to say, in all that know 
anything of the history of Indian policies in America, that we 
who admit that We are the People do not take any pains to care 
that a matter which is life or death to so many (and so human) 
men, women and children is habitually left to the tender 
mercies of nice men (at best) who know nothing on God’s earth 
of the difficult statecraft of managing People of any sort, and 
who know less of the needs of Indians than the King of Spain 
knew while Shakespeare was still wet in the grave. It really 
seems to be time for us to ask that the directors of our Indian 
policy shall know something about policies and at least a little 
about Indians. 


THE STANDING ROCK CASE. 

In April last Mr. Geo. Kennan, of the Advisory Board of the 
Sequoya League, made publicin 7he Outlook certain facts which 
seemed to show that portions of the reservation of the Stand- 
ing Rock Sioux Indians had been illegally leased to cattlemen. 


In view of the force and responsibility of these charges and the 
wide public interest, the President requested Mr. George Bird 
Grinnell, of New York (one of the Executive Committee of the 
League), to visit the Standing Rock Indian Reservation, to in- 
quire into the facts and to make such arrangements for the bene- 
fit of the Indians as he could. Mr. Grinnell started for Dakota 
early in May. Definite knowledge concerning the situation at 
Standing Rock was not to be had in Washington, nor was much 
more learned after the Standing Rock Indian Agency had been 
reached. Mr. Grinnell was therefore obliged to visit the ground 
and to learn the local conditions for himself. Some time was 
spent in doing this. The Indians’ holdings were visited, and 
the occupants and their neighbors were talked with about the 
situation. A lease of between 600,000 and 800,000 acres lying 
in the northern and western part of the reservation had already 
been made to G. E. Lemmon, and was in force. By order of 
Secretary Hitchcock another lease known as the Walker lease 
although drawn had not been executed. This lease, covering 
the eastern portion of the reservation, affected the homes of 
about 500 people. The Lemmon lease, taking in the western 
portion of the reservation, affected about 25 families, living 
chiefly along Grand River. All these were within the lessee’s 
great pasture, and their farms, gardens and hay meadows were 
exposea to the ravages of the cattle which he might keep there 
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On Mr. Grinnell’s return from Grand River he was met by 
Mr. Lemmon, the lessee; and after some negotiation, Mr. 
Lemmon — who throughout the whole matter showed a spirit 
of great fairness— agreed to a plan of compromise which 
seemed to protect both Indians and lessee. 

A series of councils with the Indians followed. At first they 
naturally regarded all talk of leases or agreements with sus- 
Ppicion, and from first to last they held firmly to the fact that 
they had been wronged ; that faith had not been kept with them 
in the matter of selecting the lands to be leased, and that lands 
had been leased that they never consented to lease. However, 
the presence of Indian Inspector James McLaughlin, who had 
been their agent for fourteen years and whom they trust, and 
the fact that the missionaries, in whom also they have every 
confidence, believed in the good faith of the negotiator, made 
the task of negotiation not a difficult one. After several days’ 
talk an agreement was reached which was satisfactory to the 
tribe and to the individuals most nearly concerned. 

The Indians within the Lemmon lease reside principally in 
two groups on Grand River, and the agreement provides that 
the lessee shall build a substantial fence about these two groups, 
who occupy about 24 sections of land. This fence will protect 
the Indians and their holdings from the lessee’s cattle. In ex- 
change for the 24 sections of land which the lessee loses in this 
way, it was agreed on the part of the government that his leased 
territory should be increased by about 22 sections; that is, by a 
strip of land one mile from east to west, and about twenty-two 
miles from north to south, running from the south fork of 
Cannon Ball River south nearly to Grand River, and lying adja- 
cent to and east of the territory described in his lease executed 
at Washington. 

Nothing was done about the Walker lease, though it may be 
assumed that, in his report to the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Grinnell made some recommendations concerning it. 

The Indians of the Standing Rock Reservation, and the 
whites residing there who are interested in the Indians’ well- 
being, all profess themselves much gratified with the action 
taken by President Roosevelt and with its outcome. 

MESA GRANDE INDUSTRIAL MISSION. 

Two illustrated articles in the June number gave some account 
of the Mission Indian village of Mesa Grande, San Diego 
county, Cal., and of the little industrial mission experimentally 
established there by Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, Bishop of 
Los Angeles (Episcopal). The condition of these interesting 
Indians, unprovided by government with enough land or good 
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enough land whereon to make a livelihood ; their patience, dig- 
nity, thrift and earnest desire to help themselves, all engage the 
sympathy of so many as know their circumstance. Bishop John- 
son’s little mission has passed the experimental stage; it is a 
success, and a growing one. Mrs. Miller, the refined and de- 
voted teacher, has 20 young Indian women learning lace-making, 
10 young Indian men doing wood-carving (and of the creditable 
progress of both classes there were convincing photographs in 
the article referred to), and has 50 young Indians in her Sunday 
school and Guild. Besides this, six old people are being fed by 
Miss Constance Goddard DuBois, the well-known writer, whose 
home is in Waterbury, Conn., but who has given much time to 
personal study among these people. Miss Mary B. Warren, of 
Los Angeles, furnishes medicines and liniments for the Indians. 

Efforts are now being made by Bishop Johnson and his co- 
workers to raise $1,000 for the erection of a plain, suitable 
building for a home for Mrs. Miller and her assistant, with 
proper rooms for the classes, Sunday school and ‘* Young In- 
dians’ Social Evenings.” Such a cause should meet with instant 
and generous response. ‘The work is in competent and devoted 
hands, has been fully tested, is warmly welcomed by the Indians 
and is doing them real good in material, common-sense ways 
and in other ways as well; and it should be cordially supported. 
It has the unhesitating endorsement of the League. Moneys 
can be sent to Miss Mary B. Warren, Bellevue Terrace, Sixth 
and Figueroa streets, Los Angeles. 

NOT VERY LIKELY. 

An Albuquerque despatch alleges that Indian Commissioner 
Jones and Congressman Sherman, of New York (Chairman of 
the House Committee on Indian Affairs), visited the Navajo 
reservation this summer “‘ with a view to leasing the timber 
and coal areas thereon toa syndicate of New York and Michigan 
capitalists;” that in case of the lease, the syndicate would 
** establish extensive lumber enterprises, and mine extensively 
for gold, copper and coal;” that Commissioner Jones *‘ was 
favorably impressed by the offer of the syndicate, which would 
make the Navajos almost self-supporting” and that “his rec- 
ommendation will probably govern the Department in the 
matter.” 

All of which is important if true. Even the irresponsible 
rumor has been enough to excite and alarm the Indians — both 
the Navajos and their neighbors. It would alarm a good many 
other people if there were any probability of its being true. 
These 22,000 Indians, the largest, strongest and least crushed 
tribe remaining in the United States, will be left in peace on 
their big, barren reservation, if the Government has either 
sense or honor, as it probably has nowadays. A lease would 
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mean not only endless trouble with these quiet but by no means 
spiritless people ; it would probably result finally in an outbreak 
which would be no joke. The Navajos are hardworking In- 
dians. They have something like 1,000,000 sheep and 100,000 
horses and cattle. They manufacture annually tens of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of. blankets and silver jewelry. Until Amer- 
icans taught them to use the damnable Diamond dyes and to 
weave “for the market,” the Navajo blanket was the best 
blanket in the world; and despite our “ civilizing” influence it 
is still a valuable product. Hundreds of the young men work 
on the railroad at good wages; the rest follow the industries of 
stock-growing and wool-raising, with a little farming — and 
only a little farming can be done on this almost waterless waste. 
The Navajos have been absolutely peaceable for a generation ; 
but they are as smart as the Apache, of whose stock they are ; 
and if maltreated they would be able to make things very lively 
in the two Territories. "They do not need —these industrious, 
self-respecting, self-sufficing folk—to be made dependent on 
rents to “‘make them almost self-supporting.” They are self- 
supporting now. ‘There is no one among them who can nego- 
tiate such a lease; and if it were hornswoggled out of them, 
they would feel outraged — and they would be right. 

Furthermore, only a tenderfoot, or some promoter preparing 
to sell to tenderfeet, would dream of leasing the Navajo reser- 
vation or any partof it for lumber or mining. Far bigger and 
far better bodies of timber can be had in New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, without burglarizing any Indian reservation. As for 
coal, the enormous measures are outside the Navajo country, 
where any syndicate can get them if it wishes. With the huge 
copper deposits of San Pedro lying idle under the costly works, 
most of the time for the last dozen years, no one is very likely 
to mine for copper in the Navajo region where there is practic- 
ally no copper at all. As for gold, there isn’t enough of it on 
the reservation to gild picture frames for portraits of all the 
tribe ; and the only reason for the occasional myths of its pres- 
ence is that a certain class of tinhorn prospectors always dream 
mines into forbidden places rather than work where they can 
get something by working. Rushes and gold excitements, even 
when disastrous to the crowd—as they generally are — make 
money for certain classes; and if the rush precipitates an Indian 
war, so much the better for the pockets of these same classes. 

But the whole thing is doubtless a fake, like so many others 
from the same source. The Standing Rock matter is still a 
little too fresh in mind for us to expect any more leases of that 
sort at present. Commissioner Jones had his eyes opened at 
that time, and will not be likely to nap again. 

ss 
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C. C. Bragdon, $2; Calvert Wilson, Los Angeles (services in in- 
corporation), $16. 
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Club; and the work of safeguarding the minor buildings of the 

same interesting Mission has been ordered to be pushed with all 
possible speed. It is hoped to have all these protective repairs completed 
before the winter rains begin. 

When the work is reasonably complete there will be such a celebration 
as California has never before seen. Nota splendid pageant, certainly, 
but an affair to warm the heart of such as have any. For many years the 
scattered Indians and others whom this remote little Mission outpost 
served have been largely without the benefits of the church. It has been 
literally unsafe to enter the chapel, whose ponderous tiles were as like to 
fall on the just as on the unjust. But Rt. Rev. George Montgomery — the 
enlightened, progressive and thoroughly American, Bishop of Los 
Angeles and Monterey, for whose broad-minded and generous assist- 
ance inits work the Landmarks Club cannot adequately express its grati- 
tude — long ago promised the Club that when the old buildings were made 
safe and habitable he would himself go and rededicate them, and would 
arrange that henceforth there should be regular services there. Only those 
who know the ineradicable faith to which the people so long ago converted 
by the Franciscan missionaries have grown can comprehend how much 
this will mean to the people of Pala and its neighborhood ; but almost any- 
one can guess that almost anyone would be glad to have the church of 
their fathers rehabilitated. All the Indians from far and near will un- 
doubtedly be gathered to this celebration ; and the Landmarks Club will 
try to have an excursion of its friends to join in the festivities. Itisa 
beautiful trip ; and there will be other things even more interesting than 
the journey. 

Meantime, the Club has much other work to do, and needs the money to 
do it. Extensive repairs are necessary at Capistrano, San Fernando and 
San Diego Missions. Annual membership fees, open to all, are $1 a year; 
life memberships $25. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WORK. 

Previously acknowledged, $5,612.50. New contributions—‘‘A friend,” 
who desires to remain anonymous (in services), $200; Emily Runyon Earl, 
Van Nuys Hotel, Los Angeles (Life Membership), $25; Trinidad Yajiez, 
Pala, Cal., $2; Mrs. John Wigmore, Los Angeles, $3. 

$1 each — Julia Boynton Green, Redlands, Cal. ; Henry Morse Stephens, 
University of Cal., Berkeley ; Mrs. Arturo Bandini, Pasadena, Cal.; F. S. 
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_— President Roosevelt is no better man, morally or in- 

HE IS tellectually, than some small few of them that have just 

“ DIFFERENT.” oot done being Sorry for him Too Soon. Many of the 
wisest and best in the land assured him and their readers that 
the thing Couldn’t be Did. What! A mere President—anda 
rather youthful, woolly President at that — think to settle the 
Coal Strike, which Pierpont Morgan couldn’t (though hundred 
millions slide up and down the stick for him as glibly as the 
monkey on a child's jumping-jack); which the politicians 
couldn’t (who hand commonwealths over the bargain counter as 
unconcernedly as the grocer passes you a pound of coffee); 
which governors, and State militia, and U. S. Senators, and 
Markannas, and Business Interests couldn’t—the President 
think to succeed where these Personages have failed ? Absurd! 
And also alittle unbecoming! Should the President of a Re- 
public condescend to put his hands toa matter which affects 
only about a third of the entire population, and wherein he will 
have to deal with Strikers? Wouldn’t it be more dignified for 
him to hold to the traditions of his office, and put in his time 
appointing to a job the persons kindly indicated to him by 
Senators and State managers? Is it seemly for him to touch a 
quarter of a million Americans who labor — except when they 
strike —otherhow than with telephoto tongs and the Circumlo- 
cution Office ? And the gentlemen who never had learned that 
“Some things can be done as well as others,” were Sorry for the 
President, early and often. 

Those of us who Care cannot have our full fun with them, 
now that it is all over; for among them are men whom every 
serious American reveres as generally the salt of an unseasoned 
land ; and their attitude is the generic attitude of the great ma- 
jority of our self-confessed Better Class. But those of us who Got 
Away In Time are by the whole episode reminded irresistibly of 
a Texas steer broken loose from the stockyards and rampaging 
down the streets of an Eastern city — as some of us have seen 
Texas steers do. The street is his. A// the streets are his. 
The police shoot after him as he were a flock of barns flying 
low; the bank president, at the hardening of whose mouth a 
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thousand business men would tremble, squeezes down between 
two garbage barrels in the first alley. Of the million people 
within rifle-shot, a thousand are known wherever American Su- 
premacy is a proverb; but one untied maverick, as badly scared 
as any of them, has it all his own way. 

And then a preposterous person, slouching upon a lean horse, 
with criminal disregard of the ramrod he ought to have up his 
spine, rounds a corner, carrying three rods of maculate clothes- 
line in his hither fist, and on a gait as if he were Going Some- 
where. And from up the telephone poles, and from out the 
windows and other advantageous points to which they have ad- 
journed, there is a nervous giggle of the Best Citizens. ‘“‘ What 
does he think he can do to that Monster with that little rope ? 
He must think that Wild Beast is going to lie down and let him 
tie it! How really Undignified to be gallopading on the public 
street after such cattle!” And so on. 

And the man on horseback says nothing. There really 
doesn’t seem to be anything to say, in the face of helpless Culture. 
He just slops along on that unfashionable steed, in the wake 
of the runaway. And when he is just—so—close, the rope 
sort of leaps out of his hand, and floats off through the atmos- 
phere, and befalls precisely about a pair of broad horns ; and the 
lean pony stiffens its fore-feet, and the rope twangs like a fiddle- 
string to the saddle-horn — and — well, there’s your Fearful 
Wild Steer, with his neck broken. 

The Coal Strike isended. The poor in Eastern cities will not 
all freeze to death this winter. ‘The reasonably well-to-do will 
not have to mortgage their homesto keep warm. The wheels of 
industry will not have to stop; and the people who work will 
have something to work at. And more than that; for the 
first time in our history since — well, we all know since when 
— there actually looks to be some tolerable hope that we may 
presently find more adequate procedure for the adjustment of 
difficulties between employed and employer than murder and 
dynamite and the boycott on one side, and militia, Pinkertons 
and blacklists on the other. It is doubtless impolite of the 
President to know that we have strikes; and that the party of 
the first part (being inflamed with profits) is lofty ; and that 
the party of the second part (having subscribed to the gospel 
that a drunken, lazy, incompetent workman is just as good 
as a smart, active, sober one, and shall be held at the 
same level) is violent; and that between the men whose god is 
their pocket and the men whose god is — well, they’ll have to 
ask the walking delegate who He is — industrial conditions in 
the Land of the Free are a practical joke on civilization. Per- 
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haps it is worse than impolite — it may be positively immodest 
— for him tolperceive these things. Maybe we would have him 
as our maidens, hearing nothing a maiden should not hear, no 
matter what talk besets other ears in the same presence. But 
then again there may be times when it is a relief to feel that 
the President is not too ladylike — and this may be one of them, 
Maybe the time has come when we need a Man. And if it has 
come —so has he. And there seems to be a disposition, even in 
the most Easterly of the East, to forgive him for being here 
just now. 

Roosevelt has no more numerous panoply of feet, hands, eyes, 
ears, livers, noses, grey cells, or other physiologic endowment 
than the ordinary person who flunks when he runs up against 
adversity. The President is not the most devoted Christian, 
nor the greatest mentality, nor the nearest to Miles in beauty, 
of all that infest this continent. But he is the man who settled 
the Coal Strike. And he is the man who will settle a good 
many other things. He is Different. And the reason why he is 
different is that he has had — along with all the polish the most 
glossy of his Eastern contemporaries can glister withal —a fair 
taste of the Out-Door training wherein men learn to Do It when 
It Needs to be Done. If he had never got the tang of the West 


on his tongue, anthracite would still be a little like immortality 
—something hoped for, but not just yet. 


Whatever other medical diagnosis we may make of 
them, it is evident enough that politics are fatal to the 
SMILE. sense of humor. It would be too much to hold that they 
are death on sense of any sort; for now and then we see a man 
who “‘does” them habitually and still can think, even in poli- 
tics. It is the marvelous good fortune of this country that just 
now it happens to have a President of that dimension. And 
we all know thousands of estimable male persons, seized of the 
right to vote, who are sane on almost any other subject, though 
consecutive as sheep jumping a shadow when it comes to the 
highest privilege and duty of the citizen of a republic. So it 
is judicial to admit that politics deal with you very much as you 
are predisposed. But certainly their tendency is to make one a 
mere phonographic cylinder into which someone has talked. As 
a rule we do not know just who it was that spoke the Inextin- 
guishable Word upon our waxen receptivity; but it certainly 
was Somebody; and so, when the machine turns, we tootle ac- 
cordin’. Our Party? Of course! /¢ says ‘* Thumbs up!” 
But who the deuce zs Our Party? When did the brains and 
honor of It get together and acquaint itself with the virtues of 
Major So-and-So, our candidate, and issue its ukase that we 
vote for him ? 
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As a matter of fact, the “‘party” in the specific case was 
just a little gang of professionals who make their living by the 
fact that we are not so smart as they are. They know we have 
Troubles of our Own, while they have so few that they can 
carry the most sacred one of ours. They know that while we 
laugh at Indians for being Superstitious, we will vote, subscribe, 
riot, and pretty nearly bleed —in fact anything except leave 
‘* Business” long enough to go to the primaries — for the fetish 
about which not one in five hundred of us knows any more than 
that he Always Heard So. Our fathers voted that way ; from 
infancy we have heard the Democrats damned or the Repub- 
licans ridiculed ; we have held on to the catchwords; and we 
believe them as a savage believes in a hundre and seventeen 
gods, one for each circumstance under heaven. 

Now a person who had not the fine American privilege of put- 
ting the weight of his little piece of paper into the scales for self- 
government, might see how funny it is for so fortunate a being 
to throw away his own vocal chords, and his will, and his oppor- 
tunity, and become a mere graphophone record. But we can 
play incredible jokes on ourselves, and on our dear ones and our 
dearer business ; and not only never crack a smile, but never be 
grazed with the consciousness that it is a joke at all. 

The unconscienced loafer who swept the store badly, we can 
discharge with a holy sermon on the iniquity of not Doing your 
Duty ; and then put on our hat and chase to the polls to cast our 
ballot for a scandalous loafer to run the city business for us. 
Having dodged around the corner, only yesterday, to keep from 
meeting that Old Bore Muggins, today we can trot up and vote 
to send him to represent our average intelligence in Congress. 
And that is precisely what he does represent there. It is not 
his brains but ours for which he stands, as he wanders sweating, 
wobbling, muffing and futile in Washington. God made him; 
but we took him. 

We can “ turn down” the man who asks us for a dollar sub- 
scription to preserve the house George Washington was born in, 
or to keep our watershed from destruction — and inevitably after 
our watershed our whole habitable area—and in the next 
breath vote to fine ourselves $100 per annum to fatten some Beet 
Sugar Trust. Wecan talk almost tearfully, After Dinner, of 
the nobility of Education and Brains; and next morning vote 
for an ignoramus against a gentleman and a scholar. We can 
howl for Protection to Our Own Industries, even while we vote 
for the man whose national Party has decided to sacrifice our 
Protection for the sake of the sections where there are More 
People. And we not only can do these things, and a thousand 
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more like unto them—we do them whenever the booths are 
open. 

Why ? Well, because we were Told To. Isn’t that enough ? 
We were too busy to bother about the nominations; and the 
people who Live On Us were of too busy. And when they 
have made The Ticket, ‘that do settle it.” By some accident, 
or in sheer desperation, the Other Fellows have put up an in- 
comparably superior man. We know he would in every way 
better fulfill the office, and would be a credit to the horse-sense 
of the community that elected him; we know that Our Man 
wouldn’t. But does anyone fancy for an instant that We will 
vote for the Better Man? Perish the thought! We would as 
soon think of smoking in church. Didn’t the Unemployed of 
Our Party nominate the scrub? Is not the gentleman the hated 
nominee of those scoundrels next door? What have character 
and brains to do, when freeborn Americans vote for a repre- 
sentative ? Hasn’t Simon said “Thumbs Up?” Who’s Simon? 
God knows — but that’s what Simon said. 

And we throw up our hats, and whoop, and form Tin-Pan 
Clubs, and turn black in the face with righteous ardor to give 
Honor and a Salary to a man who, so far as we personally are 
concerned, could not long subtract the hebdomadal ashes from 
our back door, lest he lower the average intelligence of the cook. 
And when the hired spell-binder (paid so much per speech by 
the Central Committee, in name, but in fact at last paid by Us), 
rounds his mouth to the Universal Intelligence of the American 
Republic — why, we cheer till the cows come home; and there 
isn’t a man in the audience who would think of laughing. 
Hooray for Us! 


The West was not so well outfitted with the likesof jo scope 
either of them that it could afford to lose, between two OF THE 


months, two such men as Major J. W. Powell and Frank 
Norris. Nor was the country at large. Their sort is not 
numerous anywhere ; and while they were as far apart as two 
mere human beings could get who did not spend their whole 
time and energy to be unlike, they had the one similitude which 
brothered them as against the vast horde of careless, helpless, 
hopeless persons that are born, live, die and leave no sign that 
they ever Cared — and all that really Care do leave their mark 
upon the world. Both were men that Did Things. And both 
did them well. 

Major Powell was one of the most important students that 
ever bent his mind to the richest field any American every 
studied — the far West. All things considered, he probably 
knew more about the Southwest, in more ways, than any other 


PENDULUM. 
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person now extant in the East. He was deeply versed in its 
ethnology, its archzology, its geology ; and in its history he 
was not unprepared. As to its physical temper, he had learned 
that more shrewdly and more hardly than most Westerners ever 
will. In all the history of the Continent, there is no other ex- 
ploration by ‘“‘Americans” which quite comes up, in daring, in 
concentrated danger and in competent record, all put together, 
to Powell’s grisly journey down the deadly gauntlet of the 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado River, in 1869. It would be a good 
deal easier, now ; and now there is a million times the interest. 
But there haven’t been the men. Up todate no one has cared 
to follow Powell. 

“Science ” and ‘‘ Scientist ” are words notoriously begrudged 
here. There are in all America not six men whom I would 
ticket as masters in ethnology ; and Major Powell was not one 
of them. But he was unquestionably head and shoulders above 
the ruck of them that pass for scientists in that sort ; and even 
from the scientific viewpoint he was one of the most extraor- 
dinary administrators and managers of scientific work that we 
have been blessed withal. Manful, unfluttered, competent, con- 
vincing — he was a godsend to Science that hath to beg pardon 
of Congress for being alive. He never grovelled. He was a 
man of the manful erectitude. But he had an unstudied way of 
capturing the average politician by not lickspittling him. It 
was a national good fortune that Major Powell was allowed to 
father the Bureau of American Ethnology; of which he re- 
mained official head up to the day of his death. It is not quite 
certain that any other man could quite have filled that difficult 
role. The Bureau has done some queer things (as must any 
institution which derives its sinews from the politicians) but 
it has made, after all—as every American knows, who knows 
anything bigger than the rate of Exchange — a record of which 
every student is proud. And that record is mostly due to this 
grizzled, one-armed veteran; this bull-built, untalkative Scot, 
with left hand contemplative amid his chin-whisker, small eyes 
unstaring as an Indian’s — and as observant — with unfailing 
horse-sense, humanity and quenchless devotion to truth. Few 
Americans have ever had so tall a monument as has grown to 
stand, now, above the final rest of this quiet old man that 
builded it for Science and now has it for hisown. God rest that 
kind of an American ! 

With less than half the yearsof the hero of the Grand Cafion— 
for Powell was born in 1834 — Norris was, beyond serious ques- 
tion, the most promising ofall Western fictionists. Though hardly 
more than a boy — he was born in 1870 — he had already proved 
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himself one of the heavy-weights. Unduly influenced and col- 
ored by Zola, until it is inconceivable that his strongest work 
could ever have been written had not Za Jerre, he was at least 
big enough to translate Zola into terms of our latitude. There 
are few American writers who could have done it. Norris did. 
And this was only the pathologic symptom of youth and hero- 
worship. He was already beginning to outgrow the Saturated 
Solution ; very presently he would have given us a Western 
novel all hisown. And if the West can ill spare this astonish- 
ing boy, the nation’s literature can as little spare him. For he 
had the two things we habitually lack in our letters — reality 
and power. 

It is a shame toclap a careless ora selfish snuffer on ROBBED 
the gayety of nations, and they who do so need not + 
expect our thanks. It showed mighty little real con- ides , 
sideration for the public when the opposing candidate, first, and 
then the imported Real Thing, Congressman Littlefield of 
Maine, declined to meet Wm. E. Smythe in public debate, to 
divide time with him, or to let him at them in any fashion 
whatever. It wasn’t generous. People would have climbed 
ten-foot fences to see the show; for while California is normally 
Republican, it is neither Yellow Dog nor amputated as to the 
sense of humor. And there are already enough Californians 
who know what would happen in such an encounter. Littlefield 
is really a Power. Heisa Man. He is the best in sight for 
the speakership of the House —and here’s hoping he will get 
it, as he aims to. No doubt it was the part of prudence not to 
burn his fingers with a candidate away out here in the Raw 
West. But he really ought to have remembered that we like our 
innocent fun. And here’s hoping, also, that Mr. Smythe will 
be able (as he cleverly retorted) to meet Littlefield *‘on the floor 
of the House, where he can’/ run away.” 

For it is beginning to be grasped, by such as do not have to 
get an idea with the trepan, that into California politics there has 
entered a new personality, a personality which suggests nothing 
else so much as it suggests that giant for whom California for- 
got party lines, and would keep them forgotten still if he had 
lived — Stephen M. White. And whether it be this November, 
or a smuch later as it takes us to find out What’s What, Cali- 
fornia is going to use that sort of man where he can do her the 
most good. And now is a good time to get back to the good old 
American way of Joint Debate. Why shouldn't we have a 
chance to “‘size up the two men together ?” 


Anyone who presumes that the Anti-Imperialist League is 
dead — or yet sleepeth — was not born a prophet. The League 
never was sleepy ; and it could not die if it tried, so long as 
there remain Americans who know and care something about 
the past we call History, and about the very simple rules we call 
Morals. The League still continues to publish matter that is 
good for Americans to read, no matter what their party affilia- 
tions. Edward W. Ordway, 150 Nassau street, New York, room 
1520, is secretary of the League, and can supply its literature. 

G. F Ee 
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John Ruskin was, Frederic Har- 
rison has been and is, supremely in 
earnest in the search for truth, unflinching 
in its recognition, unsparing in its proclamation. But 
the one received its light through the diffusing prism of fancy, broken 
into a thousand shimmering colors; the other through the concentrating 
lens of reason — and each has transmitted it as he received it. To each 
the uplift of humanity has seemed the only cause finally worth fighting 
for—to one it was a passion; to the other a conviction. To one the 
Beautiful was the True; to the other the True is the Beautiful. One has 
perforce dug deep for solid foundations to his beliefs; the wings of the 
other hardly required a resting place at all. One is careful historian and 
sound logician; the other was a surpassingly eloquent expounder of splen- 
did dreams. The mental habit of one has been to weigh carefully both 
sides of a question before deciding it ; the other never allowed himself to 
see that it had another side at all. One has moved from the start steadily 
upward along ordered lines of thought; the other, towards the close of his 
life, declared the teachings of one of his great books to be ‘‘ misleading 
— sometimes even poisonous ; always, in a manner, ridiculous.’’ One, en- 
listing early under the standard of Auguste Comte, has been for years the 
leader of a school of thought ; the other, fighting under no standard but 
his own, found legions of admirers, but never a regiment of followers. 
These are some of the reasons which make Mr. Harrison’s study of 
Ruskin (in the ‘‘ English Men of Letters”’ series) interesting and import- 
ant — hardly less for the light reflected back upon the author than for 
that thrown upon the subject. It is not a book to search for flaws, though 
it has conspicuous ones. But asa whole it fully justifies the closing sen- 
tence of its introductory paragraph: ‘“‘If admiration, affection, common 
ideals, aims and sympathies can qualify one who has been bred in other 
worlds of belief and hope to judge fairly the life-work of a brilliant and 
noble genius, then I may presume to tell all I know and all I have felt of 
the ‘ Oxford graduate’ of 1842, who was laid to rest in Coniston church- 
yard in 1900.”” The Macmillan Co., New York. 75 cents ne?. 


Club Etiquette — being ‘‘a conversation between a club woman 
POSSUMUS and a non-member who answer the calling question over the tea 
ees cups ’’ — was written by Ella Giles Ruddy, President of the Cali- 
fornia Badger Club of Los Angeles, is introduced with a ‘‘ club creed ’’ by 
Mrs. Robert Burdette, Vice-President of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and bears on its title-page the imprint ‘‘ Out West Com- 
pany.’’ Each of these facts gives it a special claim to the consideration of 
this reviewer. But neither age, sex, nor previous condition of servitude en- 
titles him to referee a contest over most of the questions discussed. Here 

are samples of the easy ones : 


NON 


Should an officer or member under any circumstances feel slighted or that she has not 
been paid proper respect by another member, if, not having called — though extremely cor- 
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dial feelings may have been manifested at the club -—-she is not included among her in- 


vited club and other guests ? 
Under how many names should a club woman properly be known, and which of several 


is it in the best taste for her to choose ? 

Does not the highest courtesy seem to consist in a call of some kind? 

There are many points made, however, which do not elude masculine 
grasp and which demand prompt assent—for example, this from the 
Creed: “I believe in nine-tenths of the club members doing the work and 
one-tenth the criticising, instead of the reverse.’’ Out West Co., Los 
Angeles. 75 cents. 


I should regard with considerable suspicion the taste and intel- WwoRTH 
ligence of man, woman or child who failed to relish James Whit- 
comb Riley’s Book of Joyous Children. It has been some years 
since a book has appeared over his name — would that others with less to 
say and a poorer manner of saying it, would imitate his reserve — and this 
volume will receive the heartier welcome for that reason. The verses 
range from the pure nonsense of 

Our dog Fido 
Et the pie-dough. 
through narrative which is rather metrical prose than verse at all, to the 
clear and melodious note of ‘“‘A Song of Singing.”’ 
Sing as you will, O singers all, 
Who sing because you went to sing! 
Sing! peacock on the orchard wall, 
Or tree-toad by the trickling spring! 
Siug every bird on every bough — 
Sing! every living, loving thing — 
Sing any song, and anyhow, 
But Sing! Sing! Sing! 

Four lines more insist on being quoted, because in them is sounded the 
keynote to which the whole is tuned. 

When Old Folks they wuz young like us 
An’ little as you an’ me— 

Them wuz the best times ever wuz 
Er ever goin’ to be! 


The illustrations by J. W. Vawter fit the text to perfection, and add 
greatly to the charm of the book. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$1.20 net. 


WAITING 


FOR. 


Not the least interesting point about Hugo Miinsterberg’s Amer- THE WOUNDS 


ican Traits from the Point of View of a German is the 
demic freedom’’ with which he traverses the argument of the 
President of the University in which he is professor. Paying warm 
tribute to the ‘‘noble essays” contained in American Contributions to 
Civilization, he proceeds to show that not one of the ten different features 
in our public life on which Prest. Eliot lays emphasis is in reality distinct- 
ively American at all — most of them, indeed, much more emphatically Ger- 
man. In much the same manner, Dr. Miinsterberg asserts the heartiest 
admiration for American women, but finds that their ideals and system 
of education ‘“‘ antagonize the family life,’’ and have already begun to 
‘effeminate the higher culture,’ thus “ positively injuring the organism 
of the race.” Likewise he looks with enthusiasm upon “‘ personal achieve- 
ments in scholarship all over the land,’’ but points out at length that 
American scholarship as a whole is about the weakest point in the national 
achievement—suggesting, by the way, that it will hardly be much improved 
until we pay our university professors “‘ large, even very large salaries.” 
Und so weiter! 


** aca- OF A 


FRIEND. 
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Probably most thoughtful readers— and the other kind will not dally 
long over this book — will find repeated occasion to challenge at one point 
and another the truth of Dr. Miinsterberg’s premises and the correctness of 
his conclusions. But the essays have the overshadowing merit of stimu- 
lating active thought. And their basic purpose —to hew at the tap-root 
of the vanity that the United States is at the top of the heap in everything 
—is wholly sound and useful. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.60 met. 


A FIGHTER Richard Harding Davis’s latest and longest story, Captain 
BY Macklin, takes the form of an autobiography of a born soldier of 
CHOICE. fortune—or, rather of its opening chapter, since none of the 
threads of the tale are knotted together at the end of this volume. The 
main action of the story lies in Honduras, whither young Macklin has 
gone (after being dismissed from West Point for “ running the sentries”’ 
on the challenge of a “‘ piazza girl’’) for the express purpose of aiding a 
revolutionary movement of which he knows no more than he has learned 
from a brief newspaper paragraph. At the head of the Foreign Legion, 
which is the mainstay of the revolt, he finds a warrior of spirit kindred to 
his own, but seasoned by scores of campaigns. Of the progress of the 
revolution, through brilliant, brief successes to crushing final defeat, of 
Captain Macklin’s return to Dobb’s Ferry, his attempt to become a cog in 
the New York business machine, and his final definite abandonment of all 
else for ‘‘the free, homeless, untrammeled life of the soldier of fortune,’’ 
Mr. Davis tells in his best style. Most readers will want to hear the rest 

of it. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


TALES A grim and tragic half-score of stories Jack London has put into 
FROM THE his Children of the Frost. Death — swift, sure and unrelenting — 
NORTHLAND. strides through all but two of them, and in one of these the 
tragedy is far more bitter than death itself. There are notes of laughter, 
to be sure — fierce, triumphant, or sardonic — never by any chance merry. 
But they are strong stories and not to be escaped from if the reader wished 
to— as he generally does not when Jack London is the teller. Two of the 
ten have appeared in recent numbers of OuT West. The Macmillan Co., 

New York. 


THE GROWTH Some of the characters in Mark Lee Luther’s 7he Henchman 
OF A are almost portraits—‘‘The Easy Boss,” for example, would hardly 
MAN. assert that ‘‘ Old Silky ”’ is a caricature, nor be tempted to sue Mr. 
Luther for libel. Others are merely generalized types familiar to all who 
know anything about politics — which includes most Americans. But all are 
lifelike and drawn without prejudice. The field is New York, the time is 
just about now, and the thread is the rise of the hero from aspirant for 
Congress in a rural district to Governor of the State with the Presidency 
almost in his grasp. Character develops as responsibilities increase and 
the ‘‘henchman’”’ of the opening pages —ruled not only by party leaders, 
but by chance inclinations—learns to master desire, passion, ambition 
for the sake of duty. It is really a powerful study—and good reading. 

The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 
A handsome and useful condensation from the works of that foremost of 
American historians, Francis Parkman, has been made in 7he Struggle 
Jor a Continent. Pelham Edgar, of Toronto, has done the editing and 
condensing ; and in the five hundred pages of this volume has made a very 
reasonable compend, in Parkman’s own words. The volume will be wel- 
come to all who cannot afford the full editions of Parkman’s works. Little, 

Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50 net. 
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Not a word of fault to find with Jack London’s Cruise of the LEARNING 
Dazzler —his first attempt, so far as I know, at a specific ‘‘ boy’s BY 
story,’’ though most of his work has meat in it of the kind that SXPRRINNCE. 
all healthy boys attack with gusto. The San Francisco lad who plays the 
leading part finds other things so much more attractive than school that 
he concludes to run away from home and go tosea. By way of preparation 
for the forecastle of a sea-going vessel, he ships on a sloop— which turns 
out to be one of the “‘ Bay pirates.’’ His brief entanglement in criminal 
adventure, his fortunate escape from it, and the completeness with which 
his eyes are opened on some points, are spun into a yarn both exciting and 
wholesome. The Century Co., New York. $1 ne/; postage, 10 cents. 


Twin brothers separated in infancy, neither suspecting the aA PLOT 
existence of the other, growing to manhood so alike that a woman WELL MAPPED 
loving one can marry the other by mistake, enlisting one in the ost. 
Union the other in the Confederate army, and thrown into close proximity 
by the chances of war, offer good material for the right kind of a story- 
teller. B.K. Benson has made a readable book of it, and one in which the 
historical fact is adhered to with unusual care. Indeed much space is 
given to a detailed account of the movements of the opposing armies and 
there are half a dozen accurate maps of the territory covered. The Macmil- 
lan Co., New York. $1.50. 


George Horton has turned what he calls “‘the happiest summer WHERE 
of our lives’ to most excellent literary account with his just pub- ASPHODEL 
lished, /m Argolis. It was the summer of 1898, during which he Btocuss. 
made his home, with his wife and “ Babycoula”’ in a Grecian country 
village. ‘The book in which he tells about it is by turns scholarly without 
heaviness, humorous without clownishness, poetic without sentimentality, 
and intimate without familiarity. Added to this, Mr. Horton not only 
knows Greece, but has unusual facility in assisting his readers to an ac- 
quaintance with it. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.75 met, postage 
12 cents. 


To “eat hog, think hog, dream hog —in short gothe whole hog pork 
if you’re going to win out in the pork-packing business,”’ is the PACKING 
core of the advice in George Horace Lorimer’s Letters from a FETLASSSNT. 
Self-made Merchant to his Son. It is good advice, too—provided only that 
successful business is to be considered the object of life instead of a means 
of livelihood. The Leffers are thoroughly entertaining — full of ‘‘ horse 
sense,’”’ breezily humorous, and Philistine with a frankness that utterly dis- 
arms criticism. Mr. Lorimer writes his name well up on the list of Amer- 
ican humorists with this book alone, and there is no sign that this marks 
his limit. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


The volume devoted to Chaucer in the “‘ Pocket American and English 
Classics ’’ is a most admirable specimen of that useful series. It contains 
the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, the Knight’s Tale and the Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale, instructions for reading aloud, a discussion of the text and of 
the language of that period, a study of Chaucer both as man and poet, ex- 
cellent notes, a full glossary, and various other pertinent matters. It is 
competent and satisfying throughout, not the least satisfying feature being 
the ridiculously small price. Macmillan & Co., New York. 25 cents. 


The seven fairy tales in Prince Silverwings are as new as such stories 
are apt to be, are simply and sweetly told, and will certainly win approval 
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from the audience for which they are intended. They are by Edith Ogden 
Harrison, wife of the Mayor of Chicago. The exceptionally charming 
illustrations in tints are from water-color drawings by Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
No mechanical detail of book-making has been neglected to make the 
volume a delight toeye and hand. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.7. 

net; postage, 20 cents. 


The “‘ verses for and about children’’ in Harriet Prescott Spofford’s 7he 
Great Procession are musical and sympathetic. There is an occasional 
tendency to fit words rather in regard to rhyme or rhythm than to sense — 
wild animals, for example, do mof leap through forests ‘‘ with a crash,’’ — 
and a more frequent one to wrapa thought of about the right size for a 
quatrain in some forty lines of verse. Richard G. Badger, Boston. $1.25. 


The Little Captive Lad, of Beulah Marie Dix’s story, is carried away. 
sorely against his will, from his Cavalier friends, exiles in Holland, to the 
custody of his Roundhead brother in England. Duty is the only motive 
on one side, to begin with, fear and dislike the ruling emotions on the 
other. But a warm affection finally supplants less desirable feclings. 
A good story well told. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


A Captive of the Roman Eagles is atranslation from the German of 
Felix Dahn, by Mary J. Safford. It is a historical novel, dealing with one 
of the Roman invasions of Germany. Some of the details of Germanic 
customs that are woven into the story are interesting, and the tale itself 
will entertain. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


John Denton Steell is considerately willing to ‘‘ forego such advantages, 
pecuniary and otherwise, as a wider field may offer’’ and lay the wreaths 
won by his muse upon the altar of Southern California. His Love’s 
Vengeance is announced as having reached a second edition. Dipping 
into it, I find ‘in the furtherest row,’’ ‘‘ thou reposeth,’’ and —ina single 
** sonnet ’’— “‘ plays’? rhymed with ‘“‘ melodies,’’ ‘‘raise’’ with ‘‘ debase,’’ 
and ‘“‘say’’ with “ purity.”’ C.S. Sprecher, Los Angeles. 75 cents. 


Bulletins Nos. 41 and 43 of the Agricultural Experiment Station of the 
University of Arizona are valuable contributions to the literature of irri- 
gation. One is a report of investigations at the Station Farm as to 
amount of water needed by various crops, results from the application of 
given amounts of water, and the best methods of irrigation. The other 
discusses broadly the fullest utilization of Arizona’s water supply. Both 
are written by Alfred J. McClatchie. 


What a Girl can Make and Do includes instructions for a wide variety 
of occupations. Almost any of them will furnish entertainment, and some 
may prove useful. It is by Lina and Adalia B. Beard, and is freely illus- 
trated with original drawings. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.60 
net. 


The thin volume of Poems, by Arthur Upson and George Norton North- 
rop, contains nothing that is commonplace, a good deal that is musical, 
and not a little that is deliberately fantastic. It will pay for the reading — 
all the more since the publisher has made a book most comforting to eye 
and hand. Edmund D. Brooks, Minneapolis. 


Homer Greene tells a spirited and natural story in Picketi’s Gap, hinging 
on a right-of-way contest between two railroads and the efforts of a lad to 
prevent a road from being staked out across a graveyard. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. $1.25 net. 
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All sorts of curious things were to be found in 7he Shadow of the A MOST 
Czar in 1845, according to John R. Carling. Possibly the most re- 









FLEXIBLE 


MOUSTACHE. 


markable was the building called with cheerful indifference some- 

times a convent, sometimes a monastery. It was presided over by the 
Abbot Faustus, the ‘‘ weird chant of the monks”’ had not ceased in it for 
fifty years, and it contained — besides the weird chant — jewels and gold 
to the value of over $150,000,000, rifles to arm 100,000 men, and powder 
enough to blow the whole outfit — Abbot, monks, weird chant, gold, 
jewels and rifles— ‘‘ to atoms” at the end of the story. But the Cardinal 
Archbishop who has spent a long life in ruining young widows and 
orphans, has driven one Princess to suicide and is after her sister, has his 
points. It seems like false economyon Mr. Carling’s part to let him die 
with only eighteen wounds. But any miserliness in the matter of wounds 
is amply atoned for in the outfitting of the English captain, who wins 
Princess and throne, in the teeth of the Czar and despite his shadow. 
‘* Tall, athletic, soldierly,’’ with golden curly hair and ‘‘soft hazel eyes,”’ 


a “graceful drooping moustache,”’ an ‘“‘excellent shot, a deadly swords- 
man, a dashing rider, a youth of spirit and bravery’’ and an elegant 


waltzer, he must have been a delightful vision as he “lunged with his 


sabre-point at a mosquito that had just settled on a panel of the wail.’ 
Two points in the book, however, may leave enquiring minds in permanent 
disquiet. One, .the question whether the treaty which the Hungarian 
envoy had to eat disagreed with him. The other the wonder what caused 
the noble Captain’s graceful, drooping moustache to curl upward as fiercely 
as the Emperor William’s own, when Princess Barbara first showed him 
how ‘‘a golden diadem’”’ set off his beauty —-and to stand out as straight 
as Napoleon III’s, when the Duke of Bora fell before his sword. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


’ 


Angels, ‘‘ The Deviland his Brood’’ (among whom are counted ANIMAL 


Phlegyas, the Minotaur, the Centaurs, Geryon, the Siren and AS 
Nimrod), the sponge, the Griffin, the Phenix, the Dragon — these 

are among the subjects considered by Dr. Richard Thayer Holbrook in his 
Dante and the Kingdom. Dr. Hoibrook’s purpose is stated in the preface 
as being ‘“‘to set forth Dante Alighieri’s whole philosophy of the animal 


kingdom, to show from what sources he derives his knowledge, and to what 





ends his knowledge isemployed.’’ ‘**‘Knowledge’’ and “ philosophy” seem 
hardly the correct words to apply to the mass of tradition about things 
existent and imaginary with which this book is mainly concerned. It is a 
scholarly work, the result of wide research, and a perfect mine of informa- 
tion as to medizval opinions concerning other forms of life than human. 
The illustrations are particularly interesting, including a number of fac- 
similes of colored illuminations from a fourteenth century manuscript. 
The Columbia University Press, New York (Macmillan & Co., agents). 


$2, nel. 


LIFE 
SERN 
BY DANTE. 


Rev. Cortland Myers, D. D., prefaces his Lost Wedding Ring ‘TRY FEEDING 


with this touching plea: ‘*‘ May these pages not be burned in the THEM 


fires of criticism, but be placed upon the marriage altar and fur- 

nish sweet incense to heaven.’’ Burning somewhere is about the 
most useful purpose to which they could be put. They represent the 
eloquence of the “‘ popular’’ preacher at very nearly its best — or worst. 
The same author has elsewhere discussed ‘“*‘ Why Men Do Not Go To 
Church.”’ I do not know what reasons he gives. A fairly obvious one —in 
relation to the church in which he talks—if one may judge by the present 
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volume, is that most men do not choose mush fora steady diet, even with 
cream and sugar. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 75 cents, net. 


‘Nero, the Artist,’’ “‘ The Musical Small-Coals Man,’’ ‘‘ The 


USICAL First American Composer,’’ and “ The First Opera’’— titles in- 
HISTORY. cluded in George P. Upton’s Musical Pastels — give promise of 


flavorsome meat, and the meal is quite up to the bill of fare. Mr. Upton 
offers a great variety of unfamiliar information, historical and biographical, 
ina manner that makes delightful and profitable reading. The book is 
illustrated with reproductions from rare wood engravings. It is attractive 
at every point. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $2, net. 

By the same author and publisher is 7he Standard Light Operas—a 
little book of convenient overcoat-pocket size containing the plot and some- 
thing about the music of more than seventy light operas. It completes the 
series of musical handbooks by this author which already included opera, 
oratorio, cantata and symphony. $1.20, med. 


There can be no question of the power with which Arthur Mor- 


LONDON rison has drawn the villainous crew that fill 7he Hole /n The 
WATERFRONT. Wall, nor of the deftness with which he has made its horrors 


loom large on the imagination. The story is one of brutality throughout 
— sordid, scheming, cowardly, bold or cunning as the case may be — and 
of greed, with just enough of human affection to set off the blackness. It 
is not a pleasant book to read, but it grasps and holds. McClure, Phillips 
& Co., New York. 


On Fortune’s Road collects seven short stories by Will Payne 


FOR THE and seven good ones. Mr. Payne has the true romancer’s eye, 
MOST PART. and has discovered first-rate ‘‘ situations,’’ even through the grime 


and murk of Chicago’s business and politics. To my mind, ‘‘The Home 
Boy,’’ though barely more than a sketch, is the truest and most artistic 
story of the lot; and ‘‘ The Chairman’s Politics,’’ though ending happily on 
its face, is by far the most tragic. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


HOW RUSSIA The Queen of Quelparte is a story of the clashing of Russian 


SHAVED 
ONE KING. was newspaper correspondent in that country for some time, and 


and Chinese intrigue in Korea. Its author, Archer Butler Hulbert, 


vouches for the correctness of the local color. The plot is striking, and the 
story far from commonplace. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


The familiar fairy stories retold by Walter Jerrold in 7he Reign of 
King Oberon have not been improved in the retelling. But then they 
have not been seriously damaged, as a rule, and the illustrations, by Chas. 
Robinson, are pretty uniformly delightful. J. M. Dent & Co., London. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. $2 net. 


Catch Words of Cheer givesa quotation for each day of the year — and 
a few over —all being selected for the courage, hope or healthy uplook to 
be gained for them. Mrs. Sara A. Hubbard is responsible for the selec- 
tions — and has a beautiful and helpful little book to her credit. A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. 80 cents, net?. 

Edward Stratemeyer has put plenty of adventure into his Marching on 
Niagara, and his boy heroes pass through it all—Indian raids, battles 
with the French, a scrap with a wildcat, a fall into the Rapids of the 
Niagara, and so on— without serious damage. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
$1, net. 

The Story of Joan of Arc, *“‘as told by Aunt Kate,’’ is altogether too 
much diluted. Children like their stories ‘‘straight’’ as well as their 
elders — and are quite as entitled to have them so. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
80 cents vet. 

Madge, a Girl in Earnest, is the story of a girl who finds in doughnuts 
and coffee a way out of some of her troubles. It is wholly clean and 
wholesome. Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1, net. 

There are stirring bits in S. R. Crockett’s Banner of Blue, but the book 
as a whole is but dull reading. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50. 


CHARLES AMADON Moopy. 














































Conducted by WILLIAM E. SMYTHE. 


GETTING THE MAN ON THE LAND.* 


or conquest of Arid America is a problem in two parts. 
We must not only store the floods and distribute the 

waters upon the soil, but we must also bring the landless 
man to the manless land. And the effort to direct settlement to 
the arid region has very often proven disappointing. It would 
be idle to pretend that the fact is otherwise, for there are too 
many irrigation enterprises which have come to naught because 
of the failure of settlement. If we are going to make homes 
for millions of men in the west we may as well look this ques- 
tion of colonization squarely in the face. The past thirty 
years have supplied us with an instructive experience. Let us 
learn its lessons and profit by them. 


The most fascinating investment in the world is an “en 
irrigation enterprise — that is to say, on paper. Noth- MISSING 
ing could be more alluring than a beautiful and fertile 
valley, which is an utter waste because of the scanty rainfall, 
but is capable of being reclaimed by irrigation and made to 
blossom, with field, orchard and garden. The promoter says 
to the investor, “‘ Behold your opportunity. This land is now 
worthless, but build a ditch to bring the water and it will in- 
stantly be worth from fifty to one hundred dollars an acre.” 
Thus it looks to the investor also. He puts in his money, but 
it seldom returns with any degree of promptness, if at all. The 
promoter was mistaken. Even after the ditch has been built 
the land is as worthless as before. There is but one element 
that can give it value. And that element is human labor. There 
must be a man there to use the water and till the soil. The 
failure to get the man is responsible for more disappointing 
irrigation investments than the failure of water supply or the 
mistakes of engineering. This fact is so well recognized that 
the attempt to sell the securities of private irrigation companies 
has now almost ceased. The returns were too slow and too uncer- 
tain. Possibly that is one of the reasons why we have turned 


MAN. 









*Paper prepared for the Tenth Annual Session of the National Irrigation Congress at 
Colorado Springs, October 6-10, 1902. 
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the job over to the Government. At any rate there is now no 
opposition to the public ownership of this first and most essen- 
tial of all public utilities in an arid land, so far as public land 
is concerned. 


It is generally believed by the friends of national irri- 


‘‘ OKLAHOMA gation that when Uncle Sam turns on the water there 


RUSH.” will be a genuine Oklahoma rush for the lands on the 
part of the homeless multitude. This may be so, but we do 
not want an Oklahoma rush. What we want is orderly settle- 
ment along scientific lines. We have been talking about build- 
ing in these western valleys the fairest forms of civilization. 
Indeed, we have promised our countrymen that we would do so. 
Now let us keep our promise. We may only do so by avoiding 
the mistakes of the past and learning the lessons of a few 
luminous successes. In a word, we must master the art of 
colonization in relation to the peculiar problems of our soil and 
climate. 

t would be an ungracious thing to direct attention to 


SETTLEMENT particular instances of the failure of settlement in con- 


FAILED. nection with irrigation. Such incidents are known to 
all having the slightest familiarity with the history of these 
arid States. Failures have been due to the act that managers 
of enterprises as well as settlers themselves, utterly misunder- 
stood the new conditions with which they were dealing. They 
assumed that settlement in Colorado, in New Mexico, in Idaho, 
and in California presented identically the same problems as 
settlement in Ohio and Iowa. They did not appreciate the 
fact that nature has planted deeply within the constitution of 
the arid regions conditions which differ widely from those of 
lands heretofore settled by men of our race. Still less did they 
realize that these differences are fundamental to the quality of 
our western civilization. 

Aridity is not a curse, but a blessing. Irrigation is not a 
poor makeshift adopted by unfortunate human beings who live 
in rainless lands. Irrigation is a miracle, while dependence on 
natural rainfall is the pitiable subterfuge of those who do not 
know how to irrigate. Irrigation colors the whole texture of 
the institutions which spring from it and shapes them after its 
own peculiar design. No one who fails to take account, either 
consciously or instinctively, of these great factscan possibly make 
anything approaching a real success of the colonization problem 
in the arid region. If this be so, do we want to plunge our 
people into an unthinking, ill-directed and planless attempt to 
make millions of homes on the lands to be reclaimed by national 


irrigation ? Surely this Congress should have higher ideas, 
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leaving other methods to such reckless land-boomers as those 
who © Rushed” a great population out on the semi-arid plains 
in the early eighties, only to see the tide recede after a few ter- 
rible years with no harvest save a crop of false hopes. 


We have had some successful colonization of irrigated WHERE 
lands — so successful, indeed, that it is fairly monu- aa + all 
mental. First and foremost among such examples is the pear ae 
Mormon achievement in the valleys of Utah. The constructive 
genius which directed that stupendous undertaking and brought 
it to happy fruition, is worthy of our most careful study, but it 
may not be considered at any length within the limitations of 
the present paper. Next to Utah, the Greeley neighborhood of 
northern Colorado is worthy of our attention. ‘Then come the 
marvelous settlements of Southern California, beginning with 
the German colony at Anaheim, and passing on through River- 
side, Ontario, Redlands and many other communities of similar 
character. 

Each one of these undertakings was an example of organized 
society. Each was dominated by that lofty spirit of codpera- 
tion which is inherent in aridity itself, for God laid down the 
great law that where moisture must be supplied by artificial 
means industry must be organized and disciplined at the begin- 
ning. Each of these communities had strong leaders and faith- 
ful followers. And each of them was as different from an Okla- 
homa rush as anything that could possibly be imagined. ‘These 
communities had architects as well as builders. They were de- 
signed — they did not simply happen. If we wish to duplicate, 
or to surpass, these examples we may only hope to do so by imi- 
tating the methods which brought them into being. 


The settlement of the lands which the nation is to 4 NATIONAL 
irrigate must be organized. It must be organized by wane ~~ . 
those who understand the real significance of our pecu- Bi aici 
liar conditions. ‘Those who have charge of the work must be 
widely informed concerning the history both of failure and suc- 
cess in this field. "There must be some national architect of this 
new social and economic structure which we are to build in the 
West. Iam convinced that we must have a department, or at 
least a bureau, of the government to deal exclusively with this 
momentous feature of our country’s development. Colonies 
should be organized on scientific principles and settlers be 
sent forward under good leadership and with fullest acknowl- 
edge of the problems with which they must deal. 


I give you, then, as a suggestion for discussion this THREE 
proposition —the creation of a Bureau of Colonization penn el 
under one of the departments at Washington, such ss ‘ 
Bureau to have complete control of the settlement of arid lands. 

I have another suggestion to make in a more tentative way, 
since I am not as yet wholly convinced that it is practical. 

These public lands are the heritage of all our people. They 
belong to the children of Maine as much as to the chil- 
dren of Colorado and of California. But the residents of 
the latter States are quite likely to absorb far more than their 
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fair proportion of the lands unless we handle them in a different 
way than we have done in the past. 

When, in some great emergency, the President calls for 
troops, the various States are assigned a quota based upon their 
population. Would it be feasible —for I am sure it would be 
just — to arrange that each State should have an opportunity 
to furnish its quota of settlers for each large tract of land re- 
claimed by the government ? Under such a plan we would 
make colonies composed of people drawn from many different 
States. Each settlement could be the Republic itself in epitome. 

One marked advantage of this plan would be that it would 
bring home to the eastern States the real importance of the na- 
tional irrigation issue. The people would then see that we had 
sufficient appropriations to carry on this great work. I think 
these suggestions are worthy of consideration on every account. 


Whatever else we do, we must reform our land laws. 


aaron The Desert Act is a standing menace to the rights of 


KSSENTIAL,. 


the people and the public domain. It has been used asa 
sort of anesthetic to put us to sleep while vast areas are pain- 
lessly amputated from the public possessions. My own opinion 
is that we ought to have far-reaching reforms looking to the 
settlement of the lands in small farms, to the repression of dis- 
astrous speculation, and to the prevention of monopoly brought 
about by the consolidation into large tracts of areas which at 
first may be taken up in small tracts. 


New Zealand has adopted an effective method to ac- 


ens oF complish these results. It retains title to the land in the 


NEW ZEALAND. 





government, leasing it to settlers for 999 years — which 
is as long as most of us will live. Those who outlast the lease 
will have no trouble in renewing it. The New Zealand method 
permits the settler to enjoy secure possession of so much land 
as he may use. He may mortgage it to the government, sell it 
to anyone whom the government approves, or bequeath it to his 
children. He really owns it as much as John Jacob Astor owned 
his property on Manhattan Island, for the latter was compelled 
to move off when he died. If our object is to make homes, it 
seems to me we would achieve it by this means, while re- 
stricting speculation and preventing the consolidation of many 
small farms into a few large estates. I give you this sugges- 
tion merely to provoke thought, for I realize that at this stage 
of our work it is not a practical issue. nantes 

A further development of this subject would lead me to deal 
with the problem of making homes on the land for the very 
poor. Here also New Zealand supplies some interesting ex- 
perience. ‘That Colony has found a way to take the poorest 
men, employ them on public works, and finally ‘‘ deposit ” them 
on the land. ‘Thus it ‘‘ converts tramps into taxpayers.” 

We of the West have induced the nation to enter on this 
policy of irrigation. The nation will justly look to us for 
practical advice in carrying the work into effect. Weholda 
great trust for the benefit of the millions who are to live here in 
the future. 

God grant that we may be true to that trust! 




















PROPOSED NEW WATER LAWS. 


HE Commission of distinguished men, appointed by the 
Water and Forest Association to frame a new code of 
water laws for submission to the Legislature of Califor- 

nia, has prepared its report. The editor of this department 
was the author of the resolution which led to the creation of 
the Commission. He was not, however, consulted by the Com- 
mission or the Association at any stage of its deliberations and, 
therefore, has no responsibility for the recommendations enter- 
tained in the report. With parts of the proposed water laws he 
is in full accord; from other and most vital features he em- 
phatically dissents. In the December number he will discuss 
the subject fully. In the meantime he urges ail his readers to 
study the following lucid abstract of the report prepared by the 
Commission itself : 


To WILLIAM THOMAS, 
President California Water and Forest Association 

The undersigned, constituting a Commission appointed by you to frame 
a bill to be proposed to the Legislature of the State, for its consideration, 
codifying the irrigation laws of the State, respectfully submit the following 
report and accompanying bill: 

This work was undertaken by your Commission with a full appreciation 
of the vast importance of the subject to the State at large, and the manifold 
and perplexing difficulties of framing a law that would meet the exigencies of 
the occasion and at the same time satisfy and protect the many conflicting 
interests growing out of claims to the flowing waters of the streams of the 
State. These interests are of great importance, not only to the parties im- 
mediately concerned, but to the whole State. It has — the fixed purpose 
of the Commission, from the beginning to the end of its labors, to propose 
such —— as will make it possible to develop and apply to beneficial 
uses all of the flowing waters of the State, and at the same time, to protect 
all previously acquired and existing rights, whether such rights are the result 
of the ownership of riparian lands or of appropriation either by the actual 
diversion and beneficial use of the water, only, or by complying with the 
present laws providing for such appropriation, but, in each and every case, 
to = such right to the needed and beneficial use of the water. 

[he scope and main purpose of the proposed bill cover: 

1. A declaration of ownership in the State of the flowing waters in its 
streams subject to vested rights. 

2. The definition of riparian rights and the limitation of such right to 
beneficial and needed uses of water. 

3. The means by which water may be appropriated. 

4. The fixing of rates and compensation for water supplied to the public 

5. The abolishment of the offices of Commissioner of Public Works and 
the Auditing Board to the Commissioner of Public Works and the substitu- 
tion therefor of a Board of Engineers, of which the Governor is made a 
member ex-officio. 

6. Vesting in said Board of Engineers all of the powers of the offices 
abolished and all powers necessary to carry out the provisions and objects 
of this act. 

7. Providing a system of administration and control of the distribution 
and use of water in order to insure its proper and fullest beneficial use and 
prevent its illegal use and waste. 

8. Authorizing the State, at any time, to acquire, by agreement or con- 
demnation, any and all water and water rights. 

9. Protecting the Federal Government in the proposed storage and dis- 
tribution of flood waters. 

The great difficulties in the way of satisfactorily accomplishing these im- 
portant objects must be acknowledged. But that the effort should be made 
and the best possible results attained should be conceded. 

The duty of framing and enacting laws for the State rests with the Legis- 
lature, chosen by the people for that purpose. It is a duty that we do not 
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desire to encroach upon. But it was felt by us, and by the body by which we 
were chosen, that it would not be out of place or unseemly, considering the 
difficulties and intricacies of the subject, that some maturely considered bill 
should be prepared and submitted to that body to be considered and dealt 
with as it may deem proper and for the best interests of the State. 

With this view the Commission has considered, weighed and discussed 
every item of the proposed bill and submits the result of its labors, hoping 
it may aid the Legislature, if it shall enter upon such legislation, in perform- 
ing the important duty resting upon it. We do this with no little diffidence. 
We are nct tenacious of our own viet yr the precise terms of the bill we 
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V. 

The abolishment of the offices of Commissioner of Public Works and the 
Auditing Board to the Commissioner of Public Works, and the transfer of 
their duties to the Board of Engineers, provided for by this proposed bill, was 
resolved upon because it was believed that for the State to maintain both was 
an unnecessary expense, and that the duties imposed upon the two were so 
closely allied to each other, one relating to the drainage of land and the 
other to its irrigation, they should be exercised by the same body. 

It was suggested that instead of creating a new Board under this bill the 
powers and duties provided for in it should be conferred and imposed upon 
the Commissioner of Public Works. But, after careful consideration, the 
Commission came to the unanimous conclusion that this would be unwise, as 
the existing office did not seem to be fitted to the performance of the duties 
provided for here, and the same end, so far as the saving of expense is con- 
cerned, would be reached by the course taken by the Commission. 

We are fully aware of the existing feeling against the promiscuous crea- 
tion of new Commissions and the resulting increase of the governmental 
expenses of the State, and with that feeling we are in full sympathy. But in 
this case the duties to be performed are peculiar and call for professional 
skill to carry them out properly, and no Court or body now provided by law 
is at all adequate or competent to carry out the provisions or purposes of the 
bill. Therefore, no choice was left the Commission but to provide a body 
of men possessing the knowledge necessary to attain the objects in view. 

VI. 

There is an imperative necessity, in some parts of the State, and that 
necessity will, before long, arise in other parts, that the wasting and misuse 
of water be prevented. The conditions are such that every drop of water pos- 
sible must be saved and secured to users who will apply it to beneficial pur- 
poses. Much of the water that should be beneficially used is now going to 
waste. partly through carelessness and neglect, often by its willful and wrong- 
ful misuse. It is absolutely necessary, therefore, that some body be vested 


with supervisory power to regulate and control the use of water and see that 
it is properly applied and not wasted. Great care has been taken in the 
preparation of this bill to secure this object by vesting the Board of Engineers 
with full power to deal with the subject, and by providing severe penalties for 


violations of the act. 
VIl. 

There is a strong feeling prevalent in some quarters that the State should 
own all water and water rights and itself become the purveyor of water. This 
does not seem to us to be practicable,or even possible, at the present time, 
but, in order that the State may, at its pleasure, take over any or all of the 
water, water rights and water works ir the State, provision is made for its 


so doing. 
VIII. 


A’s an act has already been passed by the Congress of the United States 
providing for the construction of reservoirs for the storage and distribution 
of flood waters, the Commission felt that all efforts of the Federal Govern- 
ment to preserve and supply water that is now going to waste should be en- 
couraged in every proper way, and for that reason provision is made in the 
bill that rights acquired in water shall in all proper cases be subject to the 
laws of Congress for the storage of flood waters. This cannot be so, of 
course, as against vested rights in water except by condemnation, as in other 
cases, but, as far as it may be legally done, and without detriment to vested 
interests, it is believed to be right and proper and for the best interests of the 
State to leave the way open to the Federal Government to prosecute the enter- 
prises now contemplated for the storage and application to beneficial uses of 
all water that can be saved and utilized in that way. 


IX. 


But we are disposed to think that the development and distribution of un- 
appropriated and undeveloped water, by private enterprise and expenditure of 
private money, should, under proper safeguards, be encouraged, and any rights 
acquired by private individuals or corporations, in the attempt to increase and 
extend the use of water, should be fostered and protected, subject always to 
the right of the State to intervene and acquire such water and water rights 
whenever the people of the State resolve that this should be done. We do 
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not believe in the doctrine, declared by some, that no private individual or 
corporation should be permitted to appropriate any water, but that all water 
not already appropriated shall be held, appropriated and supplied by the State. 
Such a course, at this time, would, we firmly believe, put an end to the 
development or storage of additional water for many years to come, and 
thus check the advancement and growth of the State, and result in great 
detriment. We believe it should be the policy of the State, at this time, to 
encourage every lawful and legitimate enterprise and effort to increase the 
water supply of the State and extend its use to the vast areas of unirrigated 
lands as rapidly as possible, but always under the careful supervision and con- 
trol of the State, which should have the object of facilitating and hastening 
the consummation of this purpose. If, when this is done, or at any time 
before it is done, it shall seem to be advisable for the State to take the place 
of such private individuals and corporations as have embarked upon such 
enterprises, by taking over their water rights and works, well and good. But 
the development and further distribution of water should not be made to 
await such action by the State. Such a course, it seems to us, would be 
ruinous. 

The general scope and purpose of the bill we now propose is to confine 
the diversion and use of water to beneficial and needful uses, to put a check 
upon the extravagant, unnecessary, wasteful and unlawful use of water, to 
encourage and facilitate the development of additional water and its ex- 
tended use, to guard carefully the rights of the State and of individuals, 
whatever their rights may be; to ascertain and make record of those rights, 
and to create a Board that shall have the power, and whose duty it shall be 
to so administer and control the appropriation, distribution and use of water 
as to accomplish these objects. It will take much time and money, but it will 
be worth it. This kind of legislation should have been entered upon at the 
beginning of the appropriation of water in the State. It would have been 
a much easier task then than it is now. But the ap bse of it was not 
appreciated then as it is now. It should not be longer delayed. If we shall, 
by our labors to that end, be instrumental in aiding the Legislature to formu- 
late and enact adequate legislation on this most important subject, whether 
this bill or some other, we shall feel amply repaid for the labor done. The 
result of our work, as embodied in this proposed bill, is submitted for con- 
sideration, Respectfully, 

Joun D. Works, 
Frank H. Snort, 
Beny. I. WHEELER, 
Davip STARR JorDAN 
FRANK SOULE, 
Cnas. D. Marx, 
Extwoop MEap, 

F. H. Newett 

The bill as framed by the Commission contains some provisions the 
validity of which has been questioned upon constitutional grounds. Because 
of the existence of such questions I deem it improper for a judicial officer to 
participate in any recommendation of the measure, and for that reason I 
have abstained from any action upon it. W. H. Beatry. 


AN ARIZONA WATER-RIGHT CASE. 
By ALFRED J. McCLATCHIE. 


é¢ OUR honor, if I am locked up to-day, the prison doors will in no 
way lower my standing in this community. I do not plead for 
mercy, for I have committed nocrime. I have done nothing of 
which Iam ashamed. If this court sentences me now, it will be the first 
time punishment has ever been pronounced upon me during my varied life 
of three score years. 

The speaker was a man of medium height, clad in the garb of’a thrifty 
farmer. As he stood erect before the judge, with a calm, firm demeanor, 
he presented a striking picture of righteous indignation tempered bya feel- 
ing of hopeless despair. ‘These closing words were uttered with especial 
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dignity and solemnity. ‘The moisture in many an eye and the choking sen- 
sation in many a throat, when he had finished, indicated the effect upon his 
hearers. 

This was the last scene of seven long years of litigation, seven years of 
effort by this tiller of the soil to obtain his rights, to regain what had been 
taken from him after he had enjoyed it unchallenged for years. A few 
days before, he had disregarded an order of the court, and was now before 
the judge to have pronounced upon him punishment for contempt. The 
company operating the canal through which he had formerly obtained 
water for his farm had secured from the district court an injunction re- 
straining him from interfering with the head-gate of the ditch leading to 
his premises. For disregarding this injunction and forcibly opening the 
gate, he had been cited to appear before the court. 

He had committed the act openly, in the presence of the zanjero who had 
been ordered by his superior to close and lock the gate through which for 
sO many years water had flowed to him to supply his needs. He considered 
that he was obeying higher laws than those he violated. His horses, his 
cattle, the cows that had supplied his family with milk and butter, were 
suffering for water to slake their thirst. The pasture that had supplied 
these animals with food was parched and rapidly becoming barren. Upon 
the witness stand he testified that when he started for the canal, his cattle 
were bellowing and pawing their parched pasture, maddened with thirst. 
He believed he would be justified in forcibly obtaining water for these 
suffering animals. Furthermore, he believed himself to be entitled 
to water by virtue of an injunction granted some time previous, re- 
straining the canal company from depriving him of water he needed. 
Instead of waiting to obtain by process of law the water to which he con- 
sidered himself entitled, he relieved the suffering of his animals by forcibly 
opening the head-gate. For this act he was now before the judge of the 
district court to have punishment pronounced upon him. 

Such was the fortune of an industrious farmer named Smosser, who had 
cultivated land in a large irrigated valley of southern Arizona, since it had 
been safe for white men to occupy the region. A full account of the irri- 
gation experiences of Mr. Smosser would be as long as it would be enter- 
taining. It would contain much of a romantic, much of a dramatic, much 
of a pathetic character. His case is typical of so many, that a recital of 
the leading facts will serve as an illustration of the evils arising from a 
want of, or a laxity in enforcing, just irrigation laws —a failure to distrib- 
ute the vital liquid of the arid west in an equitable manner. 

In irrigated regions of the west, human experiences assume a dramatic 
(sometimes a tragic) aspect not common elsewhere. Nowhere else is there 
an essential natural element as scarce as is water in an arid valley of the 
southwest. Here, water assumes a greater importance than does land in 
humid regions. Here, land is abundant, water is limited in quantity. He 
who gains control of the water supply of a valley gains ascendency over 
its occupants. A farmer with an assured water supply is independent ; 

one whose water supply is controlled by some one else is virtually a slave. 

Irrigation by whites was so new in America when settlement of the arid 
southwest began, that the importance of providing for the future equitable 
distribution of the water supply was little realized. The supply was 
usually so much greater than the demand for it, in the early days of the 
settlement of a valley, that little thought was given to the future. As the 
cultivated land increased, and the demand upon the water supply became 
greater, the insufficiency of the supply for all during all times of the year 
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usually became more apparent; and the question as to who had the best 
right to the use of the irrigating water assumed greater and greater 
importance. 

During the early history of most irrigated valleys the channels for con- 
veying water to land were excavated and maintained by those who used 
the water. Water was apportioned in accordance with the amount of land 
tilled by each, it not being looked upon as a commodity that could be 
bought and sold. The canals and ditches were managed by coéperative 
associations of the farmers themselves. In many cases, after this natural 
condition had existed for a time, the prosperity of the farmers attracted 
the attention of capitalists, and canals were constructed or acquired by 
corporations that usually treated the water they carried as so much mer- 
chandise. 

Mr. Smosser settled in Arizona in the vigor of early man?!ood, soon after 
the occupation of the Territory by troops at the close of the Civil War. 
The establishment of military posts rendering the occupation of the region 
safer for civilians than before the Apaches were overpowered, from time 
to time bands of immigrants would decide to cast their lot in Arizona. 
After coming by water to San Pedro, young Smosser joined a small party 
en route to Mexico. On their way through Arizona they halted in a large 
valley through which flowed a medium-sized stream. They found the 
most of the surface of the valley either barren and smooth, or covered 
only by cacti and low gray shrubs, with here and there a mesquite or 
palo verde tree. Coyotes prowled about silently during the day, and at 
night yelped noisily and saucily. Friendly Indians irrigated and tilled the 
soil along the streams, raising crops of corn, wheat, beans and pumpkins. 
The climate was mild, the air dry and invigorating, the breezes balmy. 
Mr. Smosser decided to go no further, and set about making a home. 

The seemingly abundant water supply, the evidently fertile soil, and the 
high price being paid by the neighboring military posts and the mines for 
agricultural supplies induced him to undertake farming in the new regibn. 
He joined with a few other enterprising pioneers in the construction of a 
dam and canal to divert water from the river. The water brought out upon 
the parched Jand soon produced green fields of growing crops. Wheat and 
barley sown during late autumn yielded a heavy crop of hay in April, ora 
crop of grain in May. Garden vegetables planted during autumn and 
early winter were ready for the table during winter and spring. 

Water was appropriated by these early settlers under statutes passed a 
few years previously that declared that all streams were public, that all 
inhabitants of the Territory who possessed land had the right to obtain 
the necessary water for it from any convenient stream, and that during 
times when there was not enough water for all, those who had first becun 
the use of it had the best right to it. 

Some other pioneers had constructed a dam anda canal some distance 
above the one through which Mr. Smosser and his neighbors obtained 
the water they used. But since there was plenty for all, water continued 
for several years to flow past the head of the Upper canal to the one below. 
But as additional water came to be used by new settlers under the Upper 
canal, its dam and head-gate were so modified as to divert more and more 
of the water of the river. The quantity that reached the head of the lower 
canal consequently gradually diminished, and within ten years it was en- 
tirely deprived of its supply of water. 

When iMr. Smosser found his farm thus deprived of water, he requested 
of the operators of the Upper canal that for a just compensation he be per- 
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mitted to receive through it the water to which his land was entitled. The 
operators of this canal being brother farmers, and realizing that by their 
acts they had deprived him of water to which he was manifestly entitled, 
consented to the arrangement; and for many succeeding years Mr. 
Smosser continued to receive through the Upper canal the water needed 
for his land. 

Finally, a few capitalists, who secured a controlling interest in the cor- 
porate affairs of the Upper canal, caused a change in the policy of the com- 
pany. Only stockholders, or owners or renters of so-called water-rights 
that the company issued,should henceforth be served with water through 
thecanal. This was somewhat as if a railroad company should refuse to 
carry freight for others than stockholders or the possessors of “‘ freight- 
rights’’ that the company held for sale or rental. Thereafter, at the be- 
ginning of each irrigation year, Mr. Smosser was required to pay rental 
on a ‘‘ water-right,’’ in addition to the charge for delivering water for his 
land. 

As the canal in which he had held stock had been rendered useless by 
the Upper canal, Mr. Smosser did not feel inclined to purchase stock nor a 
so-called water-right in the latter. He considered that he was entitled to 
receive water, if he paid just charges for its delivery. Since he had begun 
the use of water years before many of the ‘‘ water-right’’ owners who 
were being served by the canal company came to the valley, he considered 
he was entitled to water so long as enough flowed in the river to supply 
the needs of the early settlers. 

As the canal company continued to serve more and more newly-settled 
lands with water from their canal, the lands of older settlers received less 
and less. Not only were the pioneer settlers gradually deprived of their 
water supply, but more stringent conditions were imposed. Consequently, 
Mr. Smosser decided to attempt to obtain by process of law that to which 
he considered his land entitled by virtue of the early use of water upon it. 
His claim was that he was a lawful appropriator of water from the river, 
aad that he was being illegally restrained by the canal company from the 
rightful use of it. The canal company contended that his land was not 
part of the area for which they were under obligations to deliver water. 

After many trying delays, and after the lapse of many years, during 
which now one party and now the other gained vantage ground, the canal 
company finally secured an order from the court restraining Mr. Smosser 
and others similarly situated from interfering with the head-gates through 
which water had flowed to their lands. It was for the violation of this 
order, and for forcibly taking water that he was cited to appear before the 
judge of the court. His attorney, who for years had been fighting against 
great odds, for what he considered the rights of his farmer clients, in mak- 
ing some closing remarks before judment should be pronounced, said : 

‘**I do not desire to occupy the attention of the court very long. It seems to 
me that the circumstances of this case must appeal more forcibly to your 
honor than any remarks I can make. Your acquaintance with the personnel 
of this community is not soextensive as mine has been. You are not, pos- 
sibly, aware of the degree of peace and the fondness of good order and re- 
spect for the court that this community has. The circumstances surrou:d- 
ing the parties now before the court for its judgment are peculiarly touch- 
ing and trying. Nothing of the sort has surrounded the people of this 
community before during the past twenty years, to my knowledge. 

‘*T am not here to wink at a violation of an order of this court. I fully 
appreciate and regard the importance of upholding the dignity of the court 
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and of observing its rules inevery respect. I think a community could not 
be named where that feeling is more prominent; where its history mani- 
fests it any more distinctly than this one does. I ask you, under these cir- 
cumstances, to consider the case of Mr. Smosser who, with cattle suffering 
with thirst, went for water to the head-gate where it had been passing for 
yearsand years. To be sure it was his duty to come to his attorneys and 
ask them to apply to the court for relief. Nevertheless, it does not seem 
to me, with all respect to your honor, that this court is required to place 
these citizens behind the bars of the county jail in order to uphold its dig- 
nity.” 

These words were uttered with evident feeling and with a tremor of the 
voice in no way feigned. The attorney realized so fully the trying circum- 
stances surrounding these industrious farmers that he spoke with a fervor 
and a seriousness that had a very impressive effect upon those who had 
thronged the court room to witness this scene in a long drawn-out drama. 
Every eye became fixed upon him as he proceeded, and every countenance 
wore a serious expression. 

When the attorney finished, Mr. Smosser calmly arose and addressed the 
court. As he spoke, there was breathless silence in the packed court room. 
Everyone present felt the solemnity of the occasion. With a firm, clear 
voice tempered by sadness and strengthened by intense seriousness he 
said : 

** Your honor, before Iam sentenced, I wish to make a statement, I have 
been arraigned here to-day for contempt of court. Contempt, your honor, 
is entirely a misnomer in this case. It was with mo disregard for the laws 
of the land, it was with no disregard for the dignity of this honorable 
court, that we disobeyed its mandate; but it was a mere matter of neces- 
sity, as already shown the court. 

*“*I have been, your honor, driven to poverty, misery, and despair. | 
came here in the early days, at a time when life and property was in- 
secure from Indian raids, for the purpose of building upa home for my- 
self. In order to establish our homes, we excavated our own canals 
and ditches and brought water out upon the land. We were prosperous, 
and we were happy until there appeared upon the scene another class who 
took for their own canal the water we had been using upon our lands for 
so many years. 

**But, your honor, / am brought before this court for contempt for 
taking even the necessary amount for my domestic purposes and for my 
stock. I am cited here for taking water for the absolute needs of life. 

** Your honor, after we have been driven to poverty, this is equal to 
banishment for me from this valley,and from the home I love so well; for 
I cannot live there and support my family without having water. For 
several years I have been endeavoring to get my rights, to get the 
water that justly belongs to me; but so far I have not attained my end. 
But it seems the worst has not come yet; it is the prison door that stands 
open for me to-day. After having lived here for thirty years, for taking a 
little water for my premises, for taking the water that justly belongs to 
me, shall I goto jail?’’ 

And with the closing words quoted at the beginning of this account, the 
elderly man, with head erect, and with his eyes fixed upon the judge, stood 
expectant in the solemn stillness that pervaded the crowded court room. 
As he proceeded, many of his listeners involuntarily brushed unbidden 
tears from their eyes. 

The judge whose duty it was to pronounce sentence upon Mr. Smosser 
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was in a trying position. An injunction of the court had been plainly and 
openly violated. To permit such violations to go unnoticed would be sub- 
versive of law and order. The law must be enforced; the dignity of the 
court must be sustained; Mr. Smosser must be punished. But the judge 
having a heart as kind as his mind was judicial, and fully realizing the 
extenuating circumstances under which the order of the court had been 
disregarded, did not sentence unconditionally the man who stood before 
him. Conditions were imposed for fulfillment on the morrow, and Mr. 
Smosser, after a night in jail, returned to the home that was gradually be- 
coming more and more desolate for want of the irrigating water so essen- 
tial to existence in an arid valley of Arizona. 

To supply his animals with water and prevent his once productive farm 
from returning to the desert condition from which by his industry he had 
reclaimed it, he was now obliged to sink a well and put ina pumping plant. 
In the meantime, his cattle are herded on the river bottom, to keep them 
alive until food and water can be provided for them. Some strayed away 
under cover of the bushes, and could not be recovered. 

Thus, he who for years was prosperous and contented must now make 
new provisions for the future, having been, t rough unforeseen events, de- 
prived of what had been his source of income and the means of providing a 
living for himself and family. Though having made during early man- 
hood what he considered ample provision for declining years, when he has 
now arrived at the age when active labors should cease, he finds himself 
unprepared for approaching old age. 


Phoenix, Arizona. 


MANANA. 
By JULIA BOYNTON GREEN. 


HOUGH with light laugh we quote your word, 
O dark-eyed brothers of the South, 
We should be meek, we too have erred, 
Your phrase is often in our mouth, 
** Mafiana.” 


Manana! ah, the opulent hour ! 
Enriched with all heroic deeds, 
And clothed upon with all the power 
Today refuses to our needs, 

Mafiana. 


Tomorrow we will start the book, 
Will pay the debt; reform our ways; 
We will seek pardon for the look 
The word that gloomed a dear ones days, 
Manana. 


Tomorrow comes, and is today ; 
Old habit’s strong ; our funds are low; 
The muse is shy; the friends away ; 
The voice still whispers, soothing, slow, 
Mafniana. 
Redlands, Cal. 


























KINGS COUNTY AND HANFORD. 
By F. M. GOODRICH. 


R. OWEN WISTER in one of his tales of Western life thought it 
good to put into the mouth of one of his characters the assertion 
that ‘‘ California holds the record for the smallest stoves and 
the biggest liars in the world.”’ 

Whether intended as a pretty embellishment to an interesting story or 
asa statement of solemn truth, it is a fact that the words quoted voice the 
sentiment of many of our honest but, on the subject of our State, very 
ignorant Eastern friends. Concerning the ‘“‘ stoves’? we may justly and 
to our own great satisfaction plead guilty ; regarding the other portion of 
the charge we enter our respectful but mostemphatic disclaimer, partic- 
ularly as to this article ; for, while we shall not be so modest as to at- 
tempt to hide our light under a bushel, we do insist that every statement 
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herein made, is susceptible of demonstration to a mathematical certainty. 
To state that twenty acres of average land planted to raisin grapes and 
deciduous fruits — all the labor upon which with the exception of that inci- 
dent to the harvesting of the crops may be done with ease by one man 
will year by year produce a net income of from twelve to fifteen hundred 
dollars, would, to the uninitiated, border on the marvellous, yet such a 
return falls below the average of many such places within our border. 
King’s County is geographically situated in about the center of Cali- 
fornia. It is among the youngest counties in the State, and was formerly 
a part of Tulare County, from which it was separated in 1893. It is bounded 
on the north by Fresno, on the east by Tulare, on the south by Kern and 
on the west by Fresnoand Monterey. Its area is 1267 square miles, and it 
contained, according to the census of 1900. 10,000 people, or about 2,500 
families. Since that census the population has materially increased. Its 
assessed valuation is about $7,500,000, indicating an actual valuation of at 
least $12,500,000, or an average to the family of $5,000. For the most part 
the county is level plain, containing some heavy natural oak timber in the 
northern portion along Kings River. It contains no large streams to bridge 
and no mountains upon which expensive roads must be maintained. 
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Prior to the early 60’s, the county was the range for the cattlemen who 
ran their herds during the winter and spring upon the natural grasses 
that bloomed with the winter rains. It was not until 1870 that the irri- 
gation of land which has since done so much for this country was be- 
gun in what is now Kings County. From that time settlement increased 
rapidly, stockmen gave way to agriculturists, and the development of 
the resources for which this county has become famous steadily advanced. 

In the center of the county formerly lay what is still shown upon all 
maps as Tulare Lake, once the largest body of fresh water west of the 
Rocky Mountains. The process of irrigation has practically wiped that 
lake from the map, its bed has all been filed upon, and its reclamation is 
now being carried on. 

Grain raising, formerly the chief industry of Kings County, is still pur- 
sued, some of the largest grain farms of the San Joaquin Valley lying 
within its borders, although the farmers have very largely directed their 
efforts into more profitable channels. About the year 1889 they began 
turning their attention to the growing of deciduous fruits and vines, and 
to-day we have thousands of acres producing the richest and choicest 
fruits. The Lucerne vineyard alone, the largest raisin vineyard in the 
world, and one of the most beautiful spots in the county, covers nine hun- 
dred and sixty acres. In the list of raisin-producing counties of the State 
we stand second, while our apricots, peaches, pears, nectarines and prunes 
rank with the choicest products of this great fruit producing State. 

Our soil is of great depth and practically inexhaustible ; it contains no 
hard-pan, and in the planting of trees and vines a stand of from eighty- 
five to ninety per cent. is secured at the first planting. Trees and vines 
grow welland live long. Apricot orchards twenty years old and peaches of 
fifteen years bear well and show no evidences of deterioration. A few vine- 
yards are over twenty years old and are still improving in condition and 
productiveness. 

The facilities for drying fruits and raisins by natural process are unsur- 
passed. Rainsnever interfere with the curing of fruit and but |seldom 
with raisins. Market facilities, canneries and wineries easily accessible 
make the disposition of all crops certain and profitable. 

No county in the State can show better results of diversified farming. 
Grain, fruits, raisins, hay, horses, cattle, swine and sheep are all success- 
fully and profitably grown, while our alfalfa fields and natural grasses 
make the dairying industry one of the most attractive and remunerative. 

Unimproved fruit and stock lands, with water rights, may be purchased 
at from $30 to $75 per acre. Improved lands, with water rights, at from 
$50 to $200 per acre. Lands in the artesian belt sell at from $5 to $50 per 
acre. 

In the pioneer days stock raising was the only industry that engaged the 
attention of the early settlers in this county. ‘‘Salt-grass,’’ a wild feed 
indigenous to the county, was the principal feed, as it grew without irriga- 
tion. Outside of the irrigated districts there are still stock farms where 
salt-grass is available the year round. Later, as irrigation facilities were 
developed and utilized, alfalfa was introduced and dairying began. Alfalfa 
—a kind of clover—the king of all forage plants, grows luxuriantly ; it is 
cut for hay four or five times during the season, each cutting yielding on 
well irrigated fields from a ton to a ton and a half of excellent hay per 
acre, and the same field can be used for pasturage, carrying from two to 
four head of stock per acre, during six months of the year. Stock of every 
kind does exceedingly well upon this feed alone. Cattle and hogs eating 
nothing else fatten rapidly and produce beef and pork of unexcelled 
quality. 

The establishment of creameries, skimming stations and cheese fac- 
tories at convenient points throughout the county has greatly stimulated 
the dairying industry, insuring as it does ready sale for milk at remunera- 
tive rates, affording a regular monthly income to the producer and result- 
ing in the constant and profitable increase and improvement of herds by 
the introduction of better blood and the adoption of better methods of 
feeding and of caring for milk. It is a matter of easy demonstration 
that one hundred cows can be kept and cared for here where no winter 
housing or feeding is required, with less help and at less expense than can 
thirty-five in the East, while the returns per head will be at least equally 
great. The expense of putting land into alfalfa will not exceed the cost 
of reseeding an eastern meadow. 

Kings County lies within the great arid plain between the ‘‘ Coast 
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Range ’’ on the west and the Sierras on the east. Its annual rainfall 
seldom drops below four or rises above eight inches ; but six inches prop- 
erly distributed is sufficient for the raising of wheat, proper distribution 
being quite as important as the amount of precipitation. What is called 
the ** Wet season ’’ begins in November and ends in April, but it has more 
sunshine than summer has in the east, and is simply the season when occa- 
sional rains fall. Without irrigation the dry plains of the county in their 
wild state produce Alfilaria (filaree), and other native grasses‘sufticient to 
graze not to exceed one head of stock to two acres of land. Properly irri- 
gated the same plains exceed in fertility the famed Delta of the Nile, as 
witness our raisin vineyards and deciduous orchards, not only the largest in 
size but the greatest in producing capacity in the world. Many of our 
irrigated peach orchards produce annually twelve tons of green fruit per 
acre, and orchards of other varieties in like proportion, while a yield of 
from a ton and a quarter toa ton and a half of raisins per acre is a con- 
servative estimate for our average vineyards. Water for irrigation is ob- 
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tained from Kings and Kaweah rivers, having their sources in the high 
Sierras, and furnishing a never-failing abundant supply, with rights so 
firmly established by the Courts of last resort that they can never be dis- 
turbed. The water is mainly owned by the people and is appurtenant to 
the land,and a water monopoly is therefore impossible. In addition to 
unequaled facilities Kings County has the benefit of unexampled cheap- 
ness, the average annual cost of irrigating being less than thirty cents per 
acre. In some parts of the State farming is profitably conducted under 
the burden of annual water rents of from five to ten dollars per acre. 

Added to the supply furnished by the irrigating canals are many artesian 
wells from which a supply is obtained sufficient for the irrigation of 
smaller tracts. Underground water lies in great quantities within a few 
feet of the surface ; and with cheap oil as fuel, irrigation may be accom- 
plished by means of pumping plants at a cost probably not exceeding $1.00 
to $1.50 per acre. 

As to the healthfulness of Kings County, an annual death rate during 
the past ten years of just a fraction over seven per thousand of population 
will probably be as convincing as any extended argument. 

Absence of cloudiness and rainfall, with low relative humidity, a reason- 
ably high temperature and sufficient wind to keep the air in motion, form 
a combination of conditions best suited for health and longevity. ‘These 
are the climatic conditions of Kings County. One not familiar with the 
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climate of this valley would suppose that a temperature of 110 degrees F. 
(the average maximum) would be dangerous to life and health. In fact it 
does not even prevent people from attending to their daily vocations 
Sunstroke is unknown, and the diseases incident to hot weather through 
out the East rarely occur here. The mortality during July and August is 
lower than during the winter months, as shown by the record of the past 
five years. During the summer a refreshing northwest breeze makes the 
nights delightful even during the hottest weather. In the months of Sep 
tember, October and November, the weather is as nearly perfect as one 
ever sees. December and January are the rainy months, but rainy only in 
name. With the rains spring begins, hills and valleys are covered with 
verdure, and deciduous trees which have scarcely shed their old leaves take 
on their spring raiment. The almonds are in bloom in January and are 
quickly followed by other fruit trees. Soon the California poppy and other 
wild flowers make the fields a veritable flower garden. February has less 
rain than December or January: it is a beautiful month, with clear, warm, 
sunshiny days and but little wind. The evenings, however, are cool. 
March has a greater rainfall and more wind than any preceding month. 
April, May and June are ideal. With the exception of December, January 
and March the weather is ideal for health, and even during those months 
the climate is as conducive to health as it is during the same months in 
most of the so-called health resorts. Cholera infantum and dysentery are 
almost unknown here; this is due to the dry atmosphere, pure water, 
abundance of ripe fruit of the finest quality, and the fact that children 
spend most of their time out of doors. An epidemic of diphtheria is un- 
known; only five deaths are reported in eight years. Typhoid fever, the 
scourge of eastern cities and villages, furnishes a record of ten deaths in 
eight years, This remarkable freedom from typhoid fever is probably not 
so much due to climatic conditions as to the fact that the water supply 
throughout the country is from artesian and bored wells. The great depth 
of these artesian wells (from 800 to 1000 feet) makes it almost impossible 
for the water to become polluted. 

Ever since its organization Kings county has had a tax rate among the 
lowest in the State, that for the current year being $1.40; it has no obliga 
tions except court-house bonds to the amount of $32,000 drawing four per 
cent. interest and maturing in 1906, and has over one hundred thousand 
dollars in its treasury. All public buildings, including court-house, jail, 
hospital, ete.. are built, and there will be no necessity of further building 
for years. These are conditions that should commend themselves to the 
sound judgment of those seeking homes or investment. 

While Kings County presents exceptional advantages and opportunities 
to the man with means sufficient to purchase and operate a small farm, it 
also offers to the man with nothing but his hands opportunities that are 
unexcelled elsewhere. Rents are moderate; good locations for the build 
ing of homes can be obtained at low cost and on easy terms. while the char 
ecter of buildings required and the expenses for clothing and fuel are, owing 
to climatic conditions, much cheaper than in the East. Meats are much 
cheaper, while groceries average about the same as in the East 

Labor is in demand at all seasons, especially during the fruit and raisin 
harvest. extending from the middle of June to the first of November, 
when the local supply is wholly inadequate, and large numbers of laborers 
are imported from counties where no such products are raised. Men. 
women and children find ready employment at good wages in the orchards 
and vineyards during fruit and grape picking and in the canneries and 
packing houses. Skilled mechanics may be sure of work most of the time 
and at wages comparatively higher than they have been accustomed to 
receive 

Kings County is still young. and while its growth in population and 
natcrial prosperity has been but little short of phenomenal, it presents 
epportunities for the establishment of industries needed but not yet sup 
plied. The widening trade of the Orient for our dairy products offers many 
inducements to establish dairy farms. There are openings for raisin 
seeders, by-product plants, mince-meat factories, wool-scouring plants. 
pork-packing establishments, cold-storage companies, ice plants, electric 
car service. These and many others are within the range of possibilities for 
the next few years. 

Hanford is well supplied with schools, churches, fraternal and _ bene- 
ficiary organizations. It has several public halls, an elegant opera house, 
fine hotels, two daily and weekly newspapers, four banks, a free public 
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library, a well organized tire department with Holly water system, a sewer 
system owned by the city, electric light and power plant, creamery, cheese 
factory, packing houses and canning establishments, winery, flour mill, 
lumber mill, foundry and machine shops, in fact, everything necessary 
toa lively and progressive interior city. 

One feature which invariably impresses the visitor is the size and char- 
acter of its mercantile establishments. Nowhere in the State, outside of 
its largest cities, can be found merchants who offer to their patrons selec- 
tion from such large, elegant and varied stocks as are here carried, and 
this is made possible only by the fact that Hanford’s volume of trade is far 
in excess of the averaye town of its size. 

The High School, with its beautiful grounds, is the pride of the city, no 
less than the great twin building in its shaded park where the 700 pupils 
of the district school gather under the instruction of 17 efficient teachers. 
Even this accommodation has proved so insufficient that preparations are 
well under way for another building for the higher grades in a locality re- 
moved from contiguity with the younger classes. 
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King’s County, while it invites capital, is not a rich man’s country in the 
sense that a man must be wealthy in order to prosper. The majority of the 
citizens of this county came here with no other means than their good 
health and a determination to succeed. They have conquered the desert 
and redeemed to productive industry a once valueless country. They have 
united the virgin soil with the waters of the mountains with results en- 
tirely satisfactory. This is the ideal country for the man who can invest 
in a small farm. Many have come from the East where they had 160 acres 
of land, have ; urchased ten or twenty-acre farms and are now selling their 
orchard fruits or vineyard crops and receiving better returns than they did 
from the whole quarter section they owned in the East. Grapes on the 
vines have been selling for fifty dollars per acre, which is considered a 
very good buy for the men who will pick, cureand market them. The farmer 
who has children of an age to permit them to slice peaches and remove 
the pits, or to pick grapes and place them on the drying trays, or pack 
them in boxes in the packing houses, can, if he so desires, find work for 
himself andthem ‘This condition gives families who have settled on 
small and unimproved farms the means of living in comfort during the 
time required to bring their own land into bearing. 

The Chamber of Commerce will gladly reply to any inquiries concerning 
this part of the State. 





THE LAGUNA DE TACHE GRANT. 
By W. N. HARRIS. 


ALIFORNIA is a country of infinite variety. Few who visit the 
State realize to what an extent this statement is true. And many 
who are and have been residents of the State for a long time realize 
this quite as little as the visitor. The average tourist comes to Cali- 

fornia with some particular destination in view. He sees that part of the 
country in the neighborhood of this point of destination, together with a 
glance through the car window at what is to be seen along the line of the 
railroad over which he is traveling. Uneconsciously, the whole of the 
State is included in the impressions gotten from a visit to one locality. 
To many observers there comes a conviction that while there are vast op- 
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portunities presented everywhere they are of a kind to require much capi- 
tal for development. Many have q@me hoping to find a place where they 
could enjoy the delightful climatic conditions of California and engage 
in farming in something like the same way thatit is practiced in the great 
general farming localities of the East. Many people would no doubt be 
glad to escape the rigors of an Eastern winter if they could find a place 
where they could locate with a small amount of money and upon land 
that would yield quick crops of the kind to which they have been used. 
There are places in the State where this can be done ; where the opportun- 
ities for fruit culture are just as good as can be found elsewhere, and quick 
general farm crops can be relied upon, thus making it possible to engage 
in either kind of farming. The great advantage in such a locality will 
be appreciated at once. To those wishing to engage in fruit culture, but 
who have not the capital necessary to do so from the start, such a place 
presents the opportunity to locate and make a home, depending on gen- 
eral farming to pay for land and earn a living, and at the same time 
gradually develop an orchard or vineyard. In this way the first cost is 
less, and one avoids the long period of three or four years with no return, 
during |which trees or vines are coming into bearing. 

It is the purpose of this article to call particular attention to one of the 
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localities in California where it is possible to adopt and successfully carry 
out the plan above outlined—the Laguna de Tache Grant. This great 
rancho, comprising 68,000 acres, is located partly in Fresno county and 
partly in Kings county, near to the geographical center of California. It 
lies in a body of particularly rich farming land, known as the Kings River 
Delta. The name is derived from the Spanish Laguna, meaning lake, and 
referring to what is now called Summit Lake, located at the extreme 
western end of the ranch. The word 7ache is an Indian name, belonging 
toa tribe which once inhabited the locality. 

In 1846, before California was part of the United States, Manuel Castro, 
brother of Juan B. Castro, who was at one time Governor of California, 
located the Laguna de Tache Grant. Castro, like all the early Spanish 
settlers, sought a location adapted to cattle. The record and reputation of 
the Laguna de Tache has been a continual tribute to the good judgment of 
the locators. Castro did not leave the Laguna witha title that had to-be 
litigated and ultimately adjusted by the courts, as was the case with many 
of the old Spanish grants. The records show that in 1858 the Supreme 
Court of the State confirmed the grant to Manuel Castro, and in 1866 the 
United States issued him a patent therefor, thus perfecting the title which 
has passed uninterruptedly down to the present day. To any one ac- 
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quainted at all with the Laguna de Tache, the reasons why Castro selected 
this particular body of land are plain. The ranch is situated along 
the Kings River, which, for a distance of over thirty-five miles, is its 
southern boundary. Besides the main river several branches run through 
and around various parts of the property. There is probably no tract of 
land in California with better natural water facilities. The country is 
beautiful to look at; it is covered with a scattering growth of magnificent 
oak trees, giving it the appearance of an English park. The condition 
that is perhaps the most remarkable is the perennial growth of green 
grass. California is not a green grass country, that is, there is not much 
green grass except during the spring and until about the middle of June. 
From the early summer to late into the rainy season the hills and plains of 
most of the State are brown, covered with ‘‘dry feed.’’ The Laguna de 
Tache has green grass throughout the entire year. No season of drouth 
can dry up the pastures nor do they lie under a blanket of snow half the 
year. The cattle graze on green feed every month in the year. 

For over fifty years the broad acres of pasture land were devoted to the 
purpose for which they were manifestly best fitted. Thousands of cattle 
cropped the rich grasses or rested contentedly beneath the shade of 
great oaks. All of the conditions for the rapid, healthy growth of stock 
were there. Good feed in abundance, good water, and cool shelter from 
the heat of midday sun. Little wonder is it that this favored locality 
became known as one of the best cattle ranches in all of California. This 
reputation has been a part of the Laguna de Tache Grant to the present 
day. No pastures are more sought after by stock men. Latterly it has 
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been the custom to bring every fall 
thousands of cattle from Arizona, 
New Mexico and Nevada to the La- 
guna, many of them scarcely ably 
to stand when unloaded from the 
cars. In from five to six months 
these cattle are fattened and ready 
for market. This is done entirely 
on the natural feed of Laguna pas- 
tures. 

Many years agothe conditions that 
gave to this great pasture its repu- 
tation began to attract farmers. 
Surely a country that would produce 
such a continuous wealth of natural 
feed would return as remarkable 
results under cultivation. All ofthe 
early farming was done by tenants, 
and it was soon discovered that the 
soil was capable of a great variety 
of production. The crop that be- 
came a prominent favorite was 
Indian corn. The first planting of 
corn produced so remarkably that 
there has been a steadily increasing 
acreage devoted to this crop, until 
at the present time thousands of 
acres are planted each year. To all 
who visit the Laguna the Indian CORN IN THI 
corn crops are a surprise. There is 
more corn grown on the Kings River delta than in all the rest of the State 
combined. The visitor from the corn states of the East is surprised at the 
luxuriant growth and large yield, which runs from sixty to eighty bush- 
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els per acre. 

In June, 1899, the third great change in the history of the Laguna 
de Tache was begun. The owners began subdividing and offering 
the land for sale in small tracts of ten acres or more. From this time the 
story of this old Spanish grant is of special interest. It is a story of one 
of the most successful colonization enterprises ever carried on in Cali- 
fornia. The bringing in of many new people and the introduction of 
modern farming methods has greatly changed the appearance of the 
country. Experiment has wonderfully increased the range of production. 
New and valuable commodities are constantly added to the list of crops 
that are successfully produced. 

To one who knew the Laguna de Tache when it was a cattle ranch there 
is perhaps a feeling of regret that the old conditions, the natural, wild 
beauty is passing daily. One misses the broad park-like stretches of green 
pasture land and the picture of contented cattle browsing lazily among 
the oaks. There is a little feeling of sorrow when the plow turns under 
the green sod and the wild flowers, but this is more than compensated by 
the contemplation of contented people, industriously building homes and 
developing resources with which to support them. ‘The observer of the 
changes in conditions that are taking place is impressed by the rapidity 
with which the soil is brought under cultivation and quick crops produced. 
As soon as the land is broken up, the necessary time for growth is all that 
is needed to return to the farmer money for his labor. 

It may not be uninteresting to learn something of the ordinary 
methods of procedure among the settlers. Sod land is successfully broken 
up any time after the winter rains begin, which usually happens about 
the middle to the last of October and until the end of April. Prob- 
ably the fall is the most advantageous time of the year to begin 
work, for the reason that it permits of putting in a crop of grain early in 
the winter season. This crop is usually cut for hay about the first of May 
and the ground is then immediately plowed again and a crop of Indian 
corn is planted and harvested about October first. This method returns 
two valuable crops the first year. In many instances these crops have 
yielded sufficient to pay for the land upon which they were grown. The 
ground is then ready for planting any permanent improvement desired, 
such as alfalfa, orchard or vineyard. As adjuncts tothe ground crops the 
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most valuable are probably dairy cows and hogs. Skimming stations are 
established within easy distances at which the farmers sell their cream. 
The skim milk is returned and fed to hogs. The creamery companies pay 
each month a large sum to the farmers, a system that is in operation 
throughout the year. These conditions offer exceptional opportunities to 
the dairyman who will take advantage of the wonderful feed producing 
capabilities of the country. Of course alfalfa is here, as elsewhere, the 
favorite forage crop. The locality seems to be particularly favorable for 
the production of this valuable plant. It will yield, besides winter pasture, 
four or five crops of hay of one and one-half to two tons each — in other 
words, from six to ten tons annually per acre. One acre of alfalfa will 
successfully feed a cow and calf and one or two pigs. The average annual 
return from a cow and one acre of alfalfa is from $65.00 to $75.00. It is of 
course a fact in any country, that it is more profitable to feed to stock such 
forage crops as may be produced, than to sell them. This is true here as 
elsewhere, and while large quantities of corn and hay are sold yearly, the 
farmers find an advantage in keeping cows, hogs and stock as much as 
possible. The demand for corn is always good for the reason that, as be- 
fore stated, but little corn is grown in California. Its most valuable use, 
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however, is for feeding hogs. If one were to attempt to enumerate all the 
different kinds of crops produced, knowledge and memory would surely 
fail. Among those most valuable and prominent are Egyptian corn, 
broom corn, pumpkins, squash, melons, potatoes — both Irish and sweet 
tomatoes, cabbage, onions, in fact all kinds of garden vegetables, includ- 
ing asparagus and celery. All kinds of berries and small fruits. All of 
the deciduous fruits that are grown elsewhere in California. Grape vines 
of all varieties grow beautifully and produce heavily. 

To one acquainted with California generally, the conditions on the La- 
guna de Tache suggest certain advantages not to be found everywhere. 
There are many localities adapted to orchard and vineyard that do not 
offer much opportunity to the general farmer. There are no lines of pro- 
duction that offer quicker and surer returns than those of the general 
farm. The demand for beef, pork and butter seems to be ever on the in- 
crease. One is particularly impressed with the adaptability of the Laguna 
de Tache country to these lines of production. The conditions seem also 
splendidly adapted to grapes and fruits, excepting oranges and lemons. 

One feature of the Laguna de Tache is the cause of exclamation upon 
the part of most strangers who visit the Grant. What a world of water! 
A description of this interesting section would not be complete without 
reference to the irrigation conditions, for in these it possesses advantages 
that are peculiar to the locality. Irrigation by surface flooding is prac- 
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ticed very little. The nature of the soil renders this unnecessary lhe 
surface soil is sediment loam through which water seeps readily Phe 
subsoil is sandy to a great depth. The method of irrigating in almost uni- 
versal use is to fill the ditches with water holding it in by check gates and 
allowing it to seep into the ground This method is inexpensive and 
effectual. The same conditions that make this kind of irrigation possible, 


also furnish a natural sub-drainage. ‘There is a constant movement of the 
water in the sandy subsoil. There is no hardpan upon which the water 
can settle to the detriment of plant roots. These irrigation conditions 
make farming an exact science the farmer may have just as much or 


just as little moisture as he may want to use for the kind of crops he is 
producing. 

The Laguna de Tache is particularly well supplied with transportation 
facilities. Near the center of the Grant are stations on both of the great 
transcontinental railroads, the Santa Fé having a depot at the town of 
Laton, and the Southern Pacific one at Lillis. At the extreme eastern end of 
the Grant is the town of Kingsburg, with another Southern Pacific station. 
The town of Laton, which is the business headquarters of the Grant, is a 
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thriving, growing place. Its rapid growth is due to the settling up 
of the surrounding farming country The town is but a little more than 
three years old, but already it is equipped with all of the business facili 
ties necessary to a place of its kind. ‘There are good general merchandise 


stores, markets, hotel and restaurant, drug store, harness and blacksmith 
shops, postoffice, telegraph office, telephone, both local and long distance 
There is a broom factory manufacturing the corn grown on the ranch 
Lumber yard, grain warehouse, cattle shipping corrals, gas and water 


works, public hall, free reading room, church, and last, but not least, good 
schools. There are three new school houses already on the Grant, and 
more will be supplied as they are required. There are many pretty homes, 
and altogether the town is attractive and progressive. There is an active 
board of trade looking after the commercial interests of Laton which ars 
steadily growing more important. The town supports a good weekly news 
paper. 

The immediate surroundings of Laton are very attractive. The oak 


groves are favorite places for holding picnics. A large pavilion has been 
constructed in the beautiful grove just south of the town where, during 
the summer season, thousands gather for Sunday school and fraternal 
picnics. 

Many people from different parts of California have located on the 
Grant, finding conditions there more to their liking than elsewhere. The 
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SHEEP ON TUK LAGUNA. 


Easterner seeking a California home finds things more nearly like what he 
has been used to. He finds here a chance to do the kind of farming that 
he has done at home. For this reason hundreds of the best class of East- 
ern farmers have located on the Grant. The low prices of land and the 
terms upon which land may be bought are very attractive to the man of 
limited or small means who wants to live in California, but cannot afford 
to purchase land in the portions of the State where property is high. Upon 
the Laguna de Tache the problem is not so much one of dollars as it is of 
industry. A great many of the settlers who came with a small amount of 
money, today own good homes and well cultivated productive and profit- 
able farms. Excepting the amount necessary to make the first payments 
on their land and provide shelter for their families and buy the necessary 
tools, these homes and farms have been developed and paid for out of the 
produce taken from the land. Altogether the Laguna de Tache is a good 
place to know about, and to the homeseeker it is worth investigating. 











A Two-Year-OLp PEACH ORCHARD ON THE LAGUNA 
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